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THE STATE OF THE REFORM BILL. 


In last December a few lines were published 
in a newspaper of the East of Scotland, re- 
cordiog the death of a ploughman, ap- 
parently at a good old ages in no extra- 
ordinary manner, but probably from the 
exhaustion of life spent in hard labour, 
until the fine machine was worn out and 
could go no longer. This announcement 
was copied by nearly all the papers, yet 
the ploughman had been guilty of no 
great crime, was descended oe no 
marked family, had been involved in no 
noted transaction, had exhibited no genius 
beyond being perhaps a little pawkie and 
shrewd, and of no grievous iniquity had 
he been the victim. His path through 
life was distinguished only by his capacity 
for keeping money. He was heir to no- 
body & could increase his riches, and 
no person, in any caprice, had included 
him in a last “will.” All his means had 
been produced by his own strength, and 
he was less remarkable for earning than 
for keeping, Economy was the secret of 
his little ortune and the man died worth 
six or seven hundred pounds. 

Agricultural labourers in any part of 
the country have only limited wages, but 
in the eastern counties of Scotland they 
are better paid than in many other districts 


and they do harder work. This man may 
therefore have drawn eighteen or twenty 
pounds yearly during his active life, in 
addition to his board and lodging. His 
fare would be abundant, although not of 


He was a man of milk, oats and potatoes, 
and an acquisition to the ments of the 
vegetarians. The peasantry of Scotland 
possess immense personal strength, 
especially among the agricultural and out 
of-door Pain. It is often dormant 
power and an untrained strength, in the 
possession of good natured persons ; but 
doubtless it exists along with practical 
sobriety and vegetarianism. Forthe former 
or the sobriety, unhappy exceptions exist. 
at half-yearly feeing markets, and a few 
holidays, in the depth of winter. To the 
latter there may also be occasional excep- 
tions, butthey are not so numerous now, as 
they were sixty or eighty or a hundred 
years since, when we have distinct evidence 
that on the banks of the larger salmon 
streams apprentices had stipulations in 
their indentures against salmon, for more 
than two meals in each day ; and when 
all the individuals on one farm, excepting 
the cottiers who lived in their own houses 
—had meals at the same table, and all 
had an interest in the marts killed and 
salted for winter. 
The particular ploughman whose for- 
tunes attracted the attention of the 
journalists had subsisted chiefly on meal 
and milk, and had earned in 30 years the 
sum of money which at his death was his 
property. He had accumulated a large 
part of the fund by interests. The moss 
would grow if it were “ let ” and a 
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equalled or exceeded his wages ; and his 

oney had created more new money for 
him than his work. Even with this 
additional source of income he must have 
been a careful and economical personage 
who indulged in no benevolent freaks ; 
and probably never read the journals that 
celebrate the achievement of his life. 
The current literature of his time would 
not occupy his hours, ifit cost him money. 
According to the advice of able magis- 
trates and accomplished political econo- 
mists he avoided “the crime” of indis- 
criminate alms, and omitted any giving 
to the poor. A man in his situation could 
not be expected to dispense charity in any 
large amount, but he must have clung even 
to the mite, and experienced the gnaw- 
ings of a griping spirit. It is almost 
certain that he obeyed the letter of the 
law, and was a citizen of estimable nega- 
tions. He had not been a poacher, from 
a healthy dread of fines and imprison- 
ment ; and so in the opinion of the ma- 

istrates in his parishes he was a good 
member of the ploughing and the reaping 
society. The six or seven hundred pounds 
are so many certificates of his sobriety ; 
and appear good proofs that if he did not 
actually adopt the practice of the Total 
Abstinence Society he did not afford any 
encouragement to the distillers, from his 
own means. 

The second ploughman like the first is 
not named, but we almost assume that he 
also belongs to the eastern counties of 
Scotland. It is more than probable that 
he is not rich; almost certain that he is 
a sober man, and is not a poacher even, or 
in any manner disobedient to the civil law. 
Dr. Guthrie, of Edinburgh, at a recent 
meeting in behalf of the ragged schools 
there, read a letter of apology from this 
ploughman. The apologyconsisted in the 
statement that he is the only son of his 
mother and she is a widow, to whose sup- 
port he contributes, therefore, so far as his 
means permit. He made this apology to 
Dr. Guthrie because he had read the 
volume of sermons entitled “The City, 
its sins and its sorrows,” and inclosed in 
his note ten shillings to be applied for the 
benefit of these schools. The ely open 
deemed an apology necessary for the re- 
mittance because it was so small. Many 


persons of more riches give less or nothing 
to such objects, and make little or no 


apology even to their own consciences on 





AGRIGULTURAL LABOURERS. 


the subject. This ploughman reads books 
of considerable standing in literature. He 
names a volume that is appreciated chiefly 
by persons with enlightened minds. Cer- 
tainly it might arouse the latent sympa- 
thies of the rude and unlettered but they 
are not in the habit of reading Dr. 
Guthrie’s works. For that reason we 
presume that the author had, in this in- 
stance, for a correspondent, a superior 
ploughman, who may have twenty-five or 
ars B an-omgs even, in addition to board 
and lodging, as the price of his superiority 
«dae year. The guess is, however, very 
liberal, and the probability is strong, that 
all his earnings come under the smaller 
sum. As he assists to support his mother 
out of these earnings, any sensible person 
will readily see how long an apology 
should accompany often a hundred pounds 
towards a good, great object, if any ~ 
apology was requisite with these ten 
shillings. 

We hope that the second ploughman 
may pass through a noon of strength to 
an afternoon of comfort, and an evening 
of repose; but unless something occur 
to him out of the ordinary course, he will 
never save six or seven hundred pounds 
by eee He perhaps,—indeed, the 
qualification may be withdrawn—he relies 
upon a promise—he thinks his bread and 
his water sure; or at any rate, he feels 
that all his wants will be supplied from 
the most abundant storehouse, so long as 
it is deemed necessary for him to have 
any wants. He labours, probably, under 
the doubts that trouble many, though he 
may not be able to put them in words, 
concerning the difheulty of individual 
Christians, not making a great amount of 
money—there is little difficulty in su 
posing that—but dying rich. It must 
a difficult thing to do. Now, however, 
our concern is with life, and the cause of 
the living. 

The two agricultural labourers are rep- 
resentative men. Both may stand out as 
examples of good citizenship in a negative 
sense. Both obeyed the law, doubtless, 
and that is no small virtue. Immediately, 
however, at this point, their lives run on 
diverging roads. One of them sought to 
make provision for himself—to become 
rich, and feel his importance in the world, 
In a limited measure, this course was not 
only consistent with virtue, but in itself 
virtuous. The second, more thoughtful 
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RIGHTS OF 


for others than himself, follows a more 
erous course. His virtue is of a 
Figher order than that of the rich plough- 
and he is actuated by a nobler 
wisdom. Many persons who will not 


hearken to the “ Go thou and do likewise,” | 


will admire the generosity of this plough- 
man’s self-denial, and acknowledge that 
he is a representative man of a high type. 
He inquires after the intellectual educa- 
tion that the other needed not; in the 
sense that although he needed it, yet he 
did not feel the want. He is fellow-man 
to the miserable, the untaught, and the 


wicked ; not as a participator either in | 
wp or ignorance, but as sympathising | 
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| persons—the occupant and the owner of 
the premises—although a human bod 

and a human soul could not accompli 

_ that object, in accordance with our con- 
_stitutional principles. The citizen of 
negative virtue, therefore, in his position, 
could have enjoyed the full rights of an 
emancipated subject. The citizen of both 
negative and positive virtues could only 
enjoy the limited rights of protection 
bestowed ona tolerated subject. Even 
this distinction against the better, and in 
favour of the inferior person, is aggra- 


vated by its being consequential upon the 


superior qualities of the one, over those 
of the other. It is the necessary result 


r their consequences, here and ever. | of the man’s being better than his con- 


We cannot doubt that he is a merciful 


his kindness and prudence. All men are 
less or more in the nature of leaven, 
affecting the lump around them; but this 
man affects it for good, and not imper- 
ceptibly, but strongly. If he live in a 
bothy, all in the bothy are the better or 
signally the worse for hiscompany. Some 
men are so neutral, that there is difficulty 
in discerning their current ; but this is 
a decided man we suppose—very decided, 
and one who makes his example felt. 
Neither a preacher nor a teacher in one 
sense, he is effectually both preaching and 
teaching by example. Such men are in- 
valuable among others, and especially 
among the young; but particularly so on 
these large farms where generally a suf- 
ficient number of labourers congregate 
for mischief, and yet experience disadvan- 
tages in seeking after intellectual and 
moral or religious improvement. 

The constitution of these kingdoms 
had certain dealings with these two men. 
One may have been an integral part of 
the constitution, or he may not, but he 
was able for a long period to have claimed 
that position. e other, under the 
—— law, may never be able to exer- 
cise a direct influence on the en 
Both men had the privilege of asking, 
and one of the two might have had the 

ht of doing. Nothing prevented the 
plo man who died worth six or seven 


tem 
man, and his horses will pull stronger for | in ploughing, but 


rary at the plough ; and not better 
tter in all the duties 
of life, and a better member of our 
society ; also a better “man of the world,” 


for the best men of this world have 
their being and their hopes linked to that 


enduring and nobler world. The con- 


ditions of the present franchise are im- 


racticable to a ploughman whose only in- 
hebunge is his mother, and she is a 
widow, with no other son to aid in her 
support—except he neglect certain duties. 
For him there is, and can be, no hope of 
attaining this right, unless he will decline 
all other purposes and coil himself up 
into a selfish ball of porcupine prickles 
to every good feeling and kind sympathy. 
No manshould beadmitted within the pale 
of a civil constitution on account of his 
religion, for that should never be a politi- 
cal test, neither should it be a test of 
exclusion ; yet it is transformed to that 
base use. The second plo had a 
duty to discharge, as a Christian, but if 

ou discharge it, the Constitution says no 
bine remains of entering within my circle 
of a million; take your chance, n t 
your mind; do not read Dr. Guthrie’s 
books, for you can neither afford the fee 
for them nor similar works ; contract your 
mind within the stables or the ts; 
thousands of boys and girls grow u 
tering in crime and i 
not, they are not yours—let them 
to misery or perish—your ten 





un pounds, for the last twenty years 
probably, from investing capital in house 
property, and becoming one of .the mil- 
on ;—the three kingdoms have a million 
of electors or thereby. The same lime 


will not reform these evils; but they 

help to raise your cairn and let you step 
from it, among my million of specimen 
men,—you live in and will need 
five hundred of these to 








and stone might have enfranchised two 





make you an elector. It is a pity, if you 
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would answer for that object. You do | 
not know any reason for the difference. 
No, of course you do not, being only a 
ploughman and uninitiated in “political 
mysteries; but it’s all right—the Edin- 
burgh Whigs, you may remember, shook 
Arthur's Seat ‘and Salisbury Crags (the 
constitution is absolutely becoming figura- 
tive,) because a proposal was made to 
confine the votes of forty shilling free- 
holders in England within the consti- 
tuency in w hose division their ground was 
situated; yet, your Edinburgh leaders 
said that the qualification of forty shillings 
was not suitable to you, but two hundred 
shillings were very good. So you cannot 
help yourself unless by crossing the 
Tweed, but perseverance will overcome 
all difficulties in time. Keep every shil- 
ling—let ragged schools alone—grudge 
your mother even a little assistance—true, 
she gave you life, and supported and 
trained you from infancy to youth,—very 
true, you have been her hope for years 
that otherwise would have been lonely— 
but be scrimping and careful in your as- 
sistance to her—and you may rise within 
the circle of one million.” 

The ploughman might deem it better 
to be out of the ring at that price. That 
is his affair. ‘This is the price exacted by 
the constitution, not for its honours, but 
for its rights. 

We know the answer; for it will be 
said that the object is to keep from the 
registry persons who have no stake in the 
country. The ploughman would be con- 
sidered a qualified elector if any rule 
could be made for his admission; but not 
the spendthrift, poorer than him by doing 
evil instead of good. All this argument 
implies only that we have the same punish- 
ment in respect to one matter, and that a 
deeply important matter, whether a man 
does ill or well. 

Our ploughman’s stake in the country 
would be deemed probably very sufficient, 
but he could not be admitted on the 
registry and the drunken idle and ignorant 
be excluded ; but let us quite comprehend 
the cause of this exclusion. Nobody will 
be more drunken, more idle, and more 
ignorant than certain 
cester and Wakefield were last year. 


lived in England, one hundred of them! yet. Perhaps it might be good and useful 








“sO STAKE IN TIE COUNTRY.” 


but it does not exist, and the Legislature 
should not attempt indirectly to do what 
it will not eftect “straight forwardly.” 
Farther still this argument goes on the 
supposition that the “enfranchised classes 
are more industrious, more learned and 
even more sober than the unenfrauchised. 
Perhaps no person acquainted with society 
is prepared to allege this opinion as his 
property, and something quite consistent 
with truth. Many men of excellent 
notions and principles, whohavenot studied 
this subject, really believe that in consent- 
ing toa six pound rating or renting quali- 
fication in weunerng and declinng to 
go lower, they secure a constituency 
greatly superior for industry, intellect and 
sobriety to those who would be enrolled 
under manhood suffiage, with all the re- 
strictions to which the societies formed 
to promote that object, cheerfully con- 
sented, or even with Lord Teignmouth’s 
suggestion superadded, of an intellectual 
qualification extending to reading and 
Ww riting. 

They are blind men, rushing over a 
career of which they do not believe the 
consequences ; necessary and unavoidable 
consequences. In London they propose 
to qualify every huckster possible—almost 
every stall keeper; and to refuse qualifi- 
cations to two or three hnndred thousand 
of the most intellectual men in the metro- 
omg An immense number of families 
ive in lodgings there, who are in every 
manner respectable—even in riches. Their 
lodgings are not always or often furnished. 
In some towns the phrase “ lodgings ” 
applicable to them would be misunder- 
stood. Houses are let to one person 
almost invariably there, who sublets them 
as apartments, furnished or unfurnished ; 
but generally in the latter condition, and 
who often has his own room or two rooms 
free of rent and taxes for his risk and 
trouble. This middleman who absolutely 
pays neither rent nor taxes, is the only 

franchised person in a house, rented at 
eu fifty orsixty pounds. Nobody will 
deny that the lodgers may be equals in 
intelligence and worth to the tenant, yet 
asthey cannot be registered from the 


voters of sy ) | parochial books they are exposed to diffi- 
A | culties in proving their claim, amounting 


man is not excluded from the franchise | almost to parochial disfranchisement. 


because he is drunken, idle or ignorant. | 


Without some inquiry into the opera- 


A moral franchise has not been established tion of these franchises nearly all men 
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THE NEW REFORM BILL. 69 


suppose that a six pound or an eight 
pound qualification is a little safer than 
personal voting. It goes, they think, 


not 2 wreck behind.” Now we are urged 
to take the best measure that may be 
offered. For Hobson's choice therefore 


scarcely so far, or not nearly so far; and | one Ministry was put out and another 


that the additions it makes to the electoral 
role are more intelligent and respectable 


i . . 
| was put in, while twelvemonths were lost. 
_As if to clear away any doubt concern- 


yersons then those whom it excludes. | ing the propriety of that course the late 


This is the blunder of all parties, yet in 
large cities six pounds householders are 
less likely to be independent and intelli- 
gent men then the multitude of married 
lodgers, and of young men, residing with 
their families, or in lodgings, whom that 
line excludes, not because they pay less 
for house-room, or are unable to pay more 
but because they pay it in a different 
manner. The common supposition that 
every extension of the franchise is a 
descent into more impracticable soil is a 
mistake. The five to six millions of per- 
sons whom even a franchise of six pounds 
in boroughs, and ten pounds in counties 


would not reach, are not all incapable of 


paying these rents. The majority of 
them could pay the money with ease, but 
the arrangement does not suit their 
circumstances until they can pay a higher 
sum. ; 

The million and a-half who will be 
enfranchised by the scheme may not be 
the best or the wisest fifth in the three 
kingdoms. Mr. Bright said at Birming- 
ham that the qualifications would certainly 
include all the middle and higher classes; 
but it certainly will exclude one half of 
the educated middle classes. 

The Cabinet name measures of re- 
form in their programme, and they do 
no more. In the Commons intimation 
has been given that Lord John Russell 
will introduce their bill on the 20th 
February current, but no official informa- 
mation of its nature has been afforded 
except what may be collected out of Mr. 
Bright’s speeches. At Birmingham he 
apologised slightly for the advocacy of 
anything so small. At Manchester he 
advocated it, without apology. In both 
places he avoided the rating of last year 
as dangerous ground. He came forward 
when the agitation for a manhood suffrage 
had acquired some force and split its 


fication. Next a bill was drawn 
or his friends and published. Then some 
idea was expressed of moving its pro- 


Visions formally in the Commons. All 








these things have passed away and “left | 


war is lugged "into the business; from 
which Louis Napoleon is made to hint 
that the Whigs delivered us. At present 
one party seem to have got over familiar 
with an Emperor of Napoleon's antece- 
dents, for personswho wish to keep a good 
character as reformers. Mind, they say, 
we do not refer to his politics in France, 
Better not we should think, for on them 
the less said the sooner mended. But 
why have much to do with friends for 
whose character in parts they need to 
make this meagre apology ? The pretenceis 
that the country might have been drawn 
into war except for the change of Govern- 
ment, caused by a speculative vote on re- 
form ; or anything larger than might have 
been had twelvemonths since; without 
the celebrated meeting in Willis’s rooms, 
and the resolution moved by a nobleman ; 
wholikea comet shook the world for dread, 
and like a comet never having been seen 
before, may never be seen more in the 
existing generation. 

Even if the new Reform bill shall give 
a rental qualification of six in the boroughs 
and ten in counties—pounds in each case, 
according to Mr. Bright it will add only 
one third to the existing voters, raising 
them from a million to a million and a 
half. According to the same authority 
the number of males in the community 
over twenty one years of age is eleven and 
a half millions. Now, therefore, we have 
a franchise of two in fifteen, hereafter 
we are to have one of three in jifteen. The 
new measure will give us twenty per cent. 
of the reality. We shall be one-fifth re- 
presented and four-jifths not represented. 
Yet already some excellent members of 
Parliament, and even independent mem- 
bers too, talk of this as a final measure, 
for these expressions have been used by 
Mr. Edwin James and Mr. Horsman. 
Among publications the 7imes more con- 


strength by the proposal of a ens | sistently says it or anything will do for 


y him | 


twenty-five years. A better apprehension 
of the facts was expressed by Mr. Henley 
of Oxfordshire, when he told the Com- 
mons last year that they need not squabble 
very bitterly for a pound either way, as 
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no franchise they could carry would last 
twenty-five years. 

Reformers are entitled surely, in spite 
of all their apathy, to have the lodger 
qualification proposed by Mr. Disraeli, en- 

ed and incorporated in the measure. 
It cannot be considered revolutionary. In 
all boroughs and cities it would qualify 
men of a higher order of mind, and a 
higher position than many already within 
the circle, or who will get into it by the 
new third to be added to its width. The 
refusal of this qualification could not 
be justified by any arguments or any 
facts. 

Fifty pounds capital in a savings’ bank, 
was once suggested by Lord John Russell 
as a fair balance to forty shilling freehold- 
ing, and Mr. Disraeli proposed sixty pounds 
for no apparent reason except to differ ten 
pounds on the exclusion side. This quali- 
fication need not be dropped and become 
only a memory or a name, a matter of 
“fancy” once propounded like a dream 
of the Arabian nights, heard and forgotten. 
It can do no harm, perhaps it may do 
good. All the persons who will qualify 
upon it must have at least sixty pounds 
in the national funds. 

Mr. Disraeli proposed to give any per- 
son a vote who had an income of ten 
pounds from national stock or any other 
stock associated with imperial credit or 
interests. This franchise was only ridi- 
culous from its magnitude in comparison 
with the sixty pounds qualification ; for 
wet: Be were better that the elector had 
his claim from investments, made regu- 
larly, than from deposits that may, on a 
week’s notice, be withdrawn. The stock 
certainly may be sold—but while the de- 
positor risks nothing, the purchaser of 
securities risks their fall in prices :—of 
course he had the hope of “a rise,’—and 
from both events he has an interest in 
national prosperity, that the depositor 
wants. Instead of an income of ten pounds 
one of two pounds, or forty shillings free- 
holding, should answer the same purpose. 
Nobody will fail to see that this might 

be a diminishing franchise for as the nation 
became prosperous and reduced the 
number of its creditors, it would also 
reduce the number of its electors, but it | 
will be long before this operation can | 
be troublesome. We are not dealing with 
a final measure, and Mr. Henley is wiser 
than Mr. Horsman or Mr. James. 


70 PANCY QUALIPIGATIONS, 





Direct taxation is a favorite subject 
with one class of reformers, and they 
should throw a new charm around it in 
making all income tax receipts documents 
to vote with. This would give persons of 
a certain income, residing in lodgings, a 
reason for not evading payment, or for- 
getting to be taxed; and while it consists 
strictly with constitutional opinions it 
might help a little the national revenue. 

We have never heard a valid objec- 
tion to enfranchisement in or by policies 
of Life Assurance held in companies 
whose directors might be willing to submit 
their affairs to a Government audit. These 
documents acquire value by time, and they 
are of their nominal value at once in cer- 
tain contingencies. No other documents 
in the possession of persons not other- 
wise a mere ay could better show their 
desire for independence. Among the 
labouring and operative classes the prac- 
tice’ deserves encouragement. Its exten- 
sion would elevate their monetary circum- 
stances; and with them their educational 
and moral condition. If indeed the object 
of statesmen was to include on the elec- 
toral registry, the hale hearted and well- 
intentioned men of the working classes, 
this scheme would have been adopted as 
first of the franchises, styled by Mr. 
Bright “ fancy qualifications,” with rather 
more sarcasm than truth. By this plan 
our ploughman of the higher grades might 
become an elector; and even if no better 
results arose from the adoption of this 
system than the increase of life assurance 
policies among artisans and labourers, its 
merits should commend it to public use. 

All these additional qualifications except 
the last have been proposed by leading 
men in one of the two Cabinets between 
which we oscillate; and have not there- 
fore any of the objections thatare attached 
to novelty. In the coming bill we might 
expect their incorporation, if the indepen- 
dent liberals were anxious to extend its 
limits. Lord John Russell may even in- 
clude them in his plan; and it is erroneous 
to suppose that they would not produce 
a considerable number of voters. No 
measure founded on limited principles 





can be final ; and with that opinion we are 
not interested in rendering an interim 
prweet satisfactory; but on the other 

and all parties are interested in obtaining 
even for a time the best measure possible ; 


and all these subsidiary qualifications 
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would improve the bare franchises by 
houses and lands. 

The occupying franchises may be fixed 
at six pounds in boroughs, and ten pounds 
in counties ; but more doubt exists, even 
still, me Py the ownership qualifica- 
tions. At present, in England the forty 
shilling franchise brings ownership almost 
to its lowest limit. In Scotland, the cor- 
responding franchise is ten pounds. <Ac- 
cording to one report it will be reduced 
to five pounds. The friends of these 
figures say that they cannot be smaller 
because few houses are built worth less 
than five pounds per annum, and we have 
no freeholders. ‘They forget that in rural 
districts, in small towns and villages, a 
necessity exists for multiplying the 
number of cottages with a small quantity 
of land attached. ‘The forty shilling feu- 
hold, differing from the freehold, would 
accomplish this object. A purchaser 
of a forty shilling freehold may accom- 
plish his purpose without doing any good 
to himself or to the locality; but the 
forty shilling feuholder must have placed 
property worth at least fifty to sixty 
pounds upon the land, before he could 
claim a vote. A feuholder is absolute 
owner of the land while he pays the stipu- 
lated rent. The fee cannot be raised, and 
the land cannot be resumed for ever, or 
while, in the words of some old agreement, 
“crass grows and water runs.” This dis- 
position of land is more calculated to ac- 
complish local improvements than an out 
and out sale of patches, for it conveys the 
use of the ground without infringing on 
the feuholder’s money. sor that cause, it 
should be recognised and respected by the 
state; yet, it is despised, almost forgotten, 
and driven into a corner. It has been 
said that the British Parliament cannot 
recede from any position once taken, 
however it may appear by experience, 
unprofitable. The accusation seems to be 
correct, and the practice serves prejudice, 
if it does not provide for prudence. Forty 
shilling freeholds are of old institution in 
England, and must be supported there, 
not only in their natural, but in their 


non-natural meaning. So, when one sam § | 


suggested the confinement of freeholders, 
qualified by land within boroughs, to their 
borough, instead of ‘the county, registry ; 
Scotland was called on for support against 
a 9 disfranchisement ; yet, when we 
ask an extension of this franchise, with 
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its geographical and natural ication, 
the request is refused upon the of its 
being new in Scotland. No other facts 
more clearly illustrate the prevalence of 
factious feeling, and the want of broad 
and consistent principle, among the leaders 
of a party, than the transactions regardi 
this franchise in the two countries. If it 
be advisable in England, it should be 
adopted in Scotland; and if it be right 
that the forty shilling freeholders of some 
English boroughs should vote, not in their 
boroughs, but in their counties, it must 
be right to allow those of all the boroughs, 
in like manner, to overstep their boun 

line and go to the poll out of town. 
Custom is the only argument against truth 
in this case, and the custom of the Medes 
and Persians changeth not. For them 
legislation should be closed ; yet, if they 
would be reformers in one particular, they 
ought to be reformers in all its kindred 
subjects. 

We have for nearly two years given a 
large space to the consideration of various 
arguments respecting the suffrage; ani- 
mated partly by the hope of its becoming 
a more pressing subject than judging it 
from any apparent circumstances it 
grown. Lord John Russell received only 
a few days ago a deputation from the 
electors of London. They came with a 
petition entrusted to him as one of their 
four members, for presentation. It sought 
in general language a large extension of 
the suffrage, equal representation, vote 
by ballot, and triennial Parliaments. Mr. 
Morley, a member of the deputation, 
assured the noble Lord who is to pro 
the Government measure, that the anxiety 


for reform was prevalent among the con- 
stituencies. Lord John R who re- 
members the agitation for the last Reform 


bill and the political unions, did not deny 
that statement, but he informed the depu- 
tation that this anxiety was unknown in 
the House ot Commons. He apparently 
believed that its expression there might 
be followed by some good. Neither to 
the noble Lord nor to Mr. Morley did 
the causes occur for the absence of any 
deep feeling on the subject, or they didnot 
state these reasons, if they had an opinion 
concerning them; but Mr. Morley re- 
ferring to Mr. Bright’s calculation men- 
tioned the six to seven 


millions as so many reasons for represent- 
ing a twelfth part of the number. Either 
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that twelfth forms all the proportion of 
them who should be represented, or any 
t interest in the bill cannot be ex- 
ted from the remaining eleven-twelfths. 
{r. Morley should have said that there 
are half a million of men without the fran- 
chise in the country, for whom we seek 
+».es, and there is an agitation in the 
country, for the benefit of this half million 
corresponding to their importance; or 
there are six millions wanting franchises ; 
and in the meantime give us an instal- 
ment of half a million; for the demand 
is supported _ an agitation equal to that 
proportion. Even the Foreign Secretary 
would have comprehended inthe maximum 
of Is. 8d. per£ that no great petitioning 
or remonstrating could be expected. 

The existing lull on this subject is more- 
over a vote of confidence in public men by 
the public. A Reform bill has been pro- 
mised for many years. It has experienced 
no opposition, except in the course of 
events and want of time. The old Minis- 
try were put out by the present Ministry 
because the new had no confidence in the 
designs of the old on the question. Its 
friends, said, therefore, the new party are 
pledged to as much as we have been 
offered, and something more. The in- 
ference is strictly correct, and the public 
place uponit perfect reliance. If hereafter 
they find themselves deceived, perhaps 
there may be no want of excitement ; and 
Lord John Russell will require to offer no 
farther hint on the subject. We do not 
suppose that he seeks to deceive his sup- 
porters, but is anxious to fulfil his promise, 
although he may require support even in 
the Cabinet, not upon the nature of the 
measure, but its necessity, at the present 
time. There are several reasons for post- 
poning the bill from 1860 to 1861, or even 
mto the subsequent year. 

The middle classes are supposed by the 
unenfranchised to entertain no keen feel- 
ing in their favour. If the supposition 
be correct, the classes in question are con- 
sistent and have no strong feeling in 
favour of themselves. Even if no exten- 
sion of the franchise were desirable or 
necessary, a re-distribution of members 
is desirable; yet, the electors of large 
boroughs and populous counties exhibit 
no anxiety to redress the insulting ar- 

rangemeats which now disfigure the 
representation and prevent it from reflect- 
ing the opinion of the million. Family 


THE PUBLIC APATHY. 








influence is paramount over many small 
constituencies, and the influence of wealth 
in others. A number of seats have their 

rices ticketed like stalls in an opera- 
Geass ; and a number more are heir looms 
of a family, not to be parted with at any 
price. ven when small constituencies 
discharge their duty with a distinct pur- 
pose of benefiting themselves they manage 
occasionally to accomplish their object at 
the public expense. From this cause 
public money is expended often in quarters 
that bring little or no return, because a 
few treasury boroughs are convenient. A 
division of the three kingdoms into dis- 
tricts by the employment of 658 to obtain 
a result that would be wrought by a boy, 
pretty well through withsimple division, at 
school on his slate, is not sought by any 
party. For the old “nomenclature” of 
constituencies and their members, in their 
official state, every person holds all the 
necessary respect—of course that is not 
much—but there is no necessity for keep- 
ing Harwich always at the present limits 
of Harwich. A member could be taken 
from it, and a dozen of parishes added to 
it; so that if the member for Harwich be 
necessary to the constitution, the consti- 
tution could always have the member for 
Harwich. Arundel might still answer the 
purpose assigned to it by Mr. Disraeli, of 
representing all the Roman Catholics in 
England, although the arrangement were 
made a little more decent by an extension 
of its borders, and some guarantee for the 
non-conversion of its owner. The par- 
ticulars respecting equal representation do 
not, however, require repetition, for they 
are so clear and notorious that the for- 
bearance of those who suffer under them, 
and the patience of their representatives, 
are either illustrious exhibitions of the 
virtue, or ludicrous exhibitions of some- 
thing else. The charges of apathy to the 
interests of the enesdnendia’ classes is 
not applicable, however, to men who are 
equally —e to their own interests, 
in any class or sectional sense. Equal 
representation is not to form parts of the 
government bill, yet those electors and 
their representatives who could compel 
the adoption of common honesty as the 
rule, allow common honesty to be sus- 
pended in the case. Perhaps nothing 
more clearly shows the necessity for 
— teaching—not elementary quite, 
nut practical—than these facts; yet, an 
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necessary to make an impression on them. 
Men are taught r Aang igs 2 to discharge 
duties, and something in that nature may 
be schools in this matter. 

The same remarks are applicable to the 
Ballot. No possible objection can be 
made to its use that even requires scrutiny. 
It could not prevent bribery by contract 
on a large scale. It might not prevent 
efforts to screw promises out of depen- 
dents when canvassed by superiors in 
something for their votes. It would not 
cure any or every evil entirely, but it 
would greatly reduce them; and the an- 
noyances of the present system would 
not be so generally practicable or practised 
with, as they are without the ballot. Still 
there is not a great agitation on this sub- 
ject among tradesmen. If they are apa- 
thetic, they certainly are not selfish. 

Triennial Parliaments will beconsidered 
a retrogressive article in our creed soon, 
and we need say little of them. For 
some time past, Pacheneuts have been 
shorter than three years. Wehad a new 
Parliament in 1857, a repetition in 1859, 
and we may expect another dissolution in 
1860 orcertainly in 1861. The time may 
again come when triennial Parliaments 
will be necessary ; at present, they would 
deprive many constituencies of an excite- 
ment, frequently more profitable to the 
beer shops than to the community in 
general. The ministerial plan will be a 
six pound rental in “ence a ten pound 
rental in counties, a five pound ownership 
in Scotland, and from the existence of 
forty shilling freeholds, no change may be 
proposed in the proprietary aleniions 
of England, while an Irish bill will not be 
carried in the present session. The 
omission will cause some confusion, but it 
may be considered necessary, and the 
franchises of Ireland are considerably 
lower how than those of Scotland. 

The ballot is certainly not to be found 
in the government scheme, and although 


immense quantity of theorising would be | 
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probable because a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment must follow immediately any large 
disfranchisement ot some boroughs, and 
enfranchisement of others, and no ministry 
would pass a measure to extend the fran- 
chise without attempting to carry a more 
equitable representation, if only to pre- 
vent the success of a proposal in the first 
session of a new Parliament on that 
subject, that must be followed immediately 
by another dissolution, and another new 
Parliament. 

A few weeks will bring out the parti- 
culars of the Government measure in an 
official shape ; unless some accident inter- 
vene, but the present session is exposed 
peculiarly to accidents, and it seems highly 
“aepaecese that the bill will be intercepted 

y one of them. Even this result although 
apparently favourable to our principles is 
not one to be sought. Eight years have 
now come and gone under the promise of 
some change in the spring of power; 
and although final measures, a twenty 
five years bill or any lease of legis- 
lation are absurd expectations; yet, 
if at present the unenfranchised do 
not in great numbers require a larger 
franchise than the late Cabinet would 
have given last session, and another 
Cabinet will propose this year, it is desir- 
able that the discussions should be con- 
cluded for a time, and the attention of the 
legislature and of the public be turned to 
these practical measures which colonial 
and domestic interests require. The 

overnment, and the electors cannot be 
lamed if they decline to concede elec- 


toral | aching to men of whom a majority 
may desire them, yet do not express their 


wish; although both the government and 
the present voters, by a little inquiry in 
the different localities, would have found 


| that the narrow scheme is not so safe as 


the wider measure of complete suffrage 
or of complete suffrage with a residential 
qualification to all who can read and write 
—a franchise which we believe would have 


it may cause a division in the present ses- | been final, while any dangers averted 
sion, yet we regret to believe that it can- | by the exception are imperceptible to the 
not be successful. A re-distribution of | naked eye from their minuteness, and only 
seats on a large scale will not be attempted. | under a misroscopic prejudice become 


The subject accordin 


to one report was | visible. 
to be dropped entirely; but this is im- | 
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Ko. I. 
A sMALL group of men were idle, for the forenoon 
had resembled a shower-bath ; but idle people need 
not close their eyes—a cat may look at a king. 

“ My !—there’s legs and petticoats !’’ 

Navvies are observant: navvies are sometimes 
inebriated : navvies are frequently loquacious. The 
above remark exemplified the three qualifications, 
the middle clause being in the minority. Petti- 
coats are frequently absurd in dimensions, and 
are not at all times a decent covering for the ancles 
under them—audi the above ejaculation, uttered 
by one, echoed by five, of a group of men clustered 
round a door of a publichouse in the salubrious 
and aristocratical neighbourhood of Ferdinand- 
street, Camden Town. 

The person, or the lady, or the female—for 


designations become difficulties in these days of. 


shallow pretence, when people send their “com- 
pliments” with their bills, and servants dress as 
gaudily as their mistresses—looked infinitely dis- 
gusted; more than infinitely—infinitessimally we 
would say, only that implies something small, and 
her disgust was very big—monstrously big! She 
would have looked round at the navvies and anni- 
hilated them, like the Medusa, with a glance; but 
a lurking suspicion of “ chaff’? induced her to 
go on quietly and indignantly. 

“Extremely annoying,” she muttered, as she 
walked on, swinging her mass of crinoline—a May 
Day Jack-in-the-box looking thing—against the 
legs of the passengers. ‘ Extremely disgusting ! 
What brutes these navvies are !—can’t let a lady 

s without an insulting remark! Pity the police 
don’t do their duty, and be in the way when such 
outrages occur !”’ 

She had in her anger spoken aloud. A queer 
looking little old man shambled on beside her. 
“They don’t come within the statute of offences,” 
he said, as he chuckled and passed her. “ Legs 
and petticoats are not actionable or punishable 
terms. Why do you exhibit or wear them if you 
are ashamed of having them noticed ?” 

NO, II. 
Lavy Murpocu was “ at home” again—not that 
she ever or often was from home; but now she 
was specially “at home”’ in the conventional sense 
of the term. Her soiree this time was limited; 
only sixty were invited—only fifty did she re- 
ceive. 

Lady Murdoch’s rooms were large—very large ; 
ergo, there was plenty of room for dancing ; and 
this soiree was exclusively a dancing soiree—no- 
thing but twirling and spinning in the ball-room, 
and whist and quibbling in the card-room, with 
eating and drinking—the best part of all, per- 
chance—in the supper-room. 
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| girl.” 





this time her music, like her soiree, was limited— 
struck up the gay dancing measure. 

“ Captain Jerningham—let me find you a part- 
ner,” said her goodnatured ladyship to a soft- 
looking fool with effeminate hands and a meaning- 
less face. 

“‘No—thank you ;—it’s such a bwore—dooced 
hot—dooced troublesome—dooced nuisance ‘” 

Lady Murdoch looked annoyed; but the annoy- 
ance passed as the bright eyes of the little Irish 
Rose met hers, and a knowing little nod said 
“leave him to me.” 

“And it’s dancing you don’t like, Captain 
Jerningham,” she said in her broadest accent. 

“It’s a dooced bore,’’ was the reply. 

“Maybe it’s cards you like ?”’ 

“No; they’re dooced slow.” 

“ And is it conversation you're just thinking of 
by way of diversion ?” 

“Conversation ?—ah !’ 

“Or perhaps the supper—the eating and the 
drinking? You're going to think, mayhap,” said 
Rose, as the object of her remarks threw himself 
down on a bench, while she was carried off to take 
part in the legalised race. “ But it’s the last 
thing I’d accuse you of,” she added, moving away. 

Captain Jerningham was joined by another of 
his own calibre—if anything so volatile could be 
said to have any calibre at all. 

“ Rather slow,” remarked noodle No. 2. 

“ Dooced,’’ replied noodle No. 1. 

“ Going to cut it?” asked No. 2. 

‘Not before feeding time,” said No. 1,—and 
there the dialogue ceased. 

“ Lots of pretty girls,” said No. 2. 

“Lots,” added No. 1,—and then there came 
another pause. 

“Good ancles,” ejaculated No. 2, as a dress 
flew past him. 

“Stunning,” said No. 1, with a greater degree 
of interest than he had yet shown. 

The remark had been loud enough to reach the 
ear of the dancer; and—she did net look dis- 
pleased. 

Now it happened that the same little dry old 
chip—the little cynical old man—had found his 
way into Lady Murdoch’s rooms that night. There 
he was, close behind the brace of noodles, rubbing 
his hands, elongating his mouth in chuckling, 
screwing hinself up into a corner, and saying 
“nothing to nobody.” 

“Stunning,” repeated No, 1,—‘a well-made 


“ Verily,” said the little old man, “ the animus 
of the aristocracy and democracy are the same— 
what makes the one an insult and the other a 
compliment ?” He thought on the matter aud 


A galop—“ La Fuite”—-so said the cards ; and | thinking went to sleep, and dreamed in a ball-room. 


the band—+#, ¢., the piano, cornet and violin—for | He dreamed— 
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«“ Carve me an image,’ quoth the old man as he 
walked through a sculptor’s studio; ‘‘cut the 
lines curiously—so; a,curve there for the syco- 
phant’s smile; cast over the eyes the veil of 
hypocrisy ; bid the chiselled lips convey the idea 
of falsehood, and the smooth nostril speak of feel- 
ing non-existent, or concealed. The sex ?—pshaw ! 
let it be either. Wait;—we'll have it woman; 
she being the weaker is the safer for the obloquy. 
Now for the garments—gaudy, gay, and glittering, 
and of newest form. The quality? Dolt!—who 
looks to the quality now-a-days? Intrinsic worth 
is out of date—buried with the last generation. 
Show wins the prize now—mere empty show 
and pretence.” 

“ Good,” said the old man as the image left the 
sculptor’s hands completed; “‘good! next comes 
the pedestal—never mind the carving, so you will 
gild it well with tinsel.” ‘Finished? Then 
place it where the world may worship the idol of 
the day, Humsue! 

“T’ll dream on,’’ and the old fellow closed those 
keen grey eyes. ‘“ Fancy—cheating fancy—wrap 
me in thy cloud, and let me mark the votaries 
thronging to the shrine.” 


The galop was over, and then came a quadrille. 
People can talk in quadrilles. Fast young ladies 
vote them “slow.” “Slow” old ladies consider 
them respectable. ‘ Your sister looks in excellent 
health ; I heard but a poor account of her when 
I called,’ remarked Lady Mardoch to a pale, 
washed-out looking girl, in blue, and white, and 
silver. 

“She is very delicate,” was the answer. 
“Mamma is dreadfully anxious, I assure you.” 
(A side-look at a young baronet who was fool 
enough to consider a sickly constitution interest- 
ing.) “Dr. S— comes every day to see her, every 
day! And his visits are quite a comfort! He is 
such & nice person! so ble—so much to 
say. (There seemed to be a little hissing whisper 
near, sounding very much like “and so little to 
do.”) He never stays less than half an hour! 
and poor Emily forgets her pain while he is with 
us I assure you.” 

“What does the doctor say of her case ?” 
asked Lady Murdoch. 

“Oh! a nervous affection—quite a nervous 
affection, requiring most delicate and skilful treat- 
ment ; he hopes to get her round in time, but he 
assures us, she needs great care.”’ 

“Will you advance,” said the young baronet, 
calling his partner’s attention to the dance, and so 
putting an end to her medical discussion. 

(Did the same low whisper seem to breathe the 
name of the ‘‘old man’s idol ?”) 





No. V. 

“Knock and ring.” “Easily done,’* said Lady 
Murdoch as she read the injunction on the door of 
a house, somewhere—-and no matter where—in 
London. “ Knock and ring,’’—then the door flies 
open, and a functionary inside, stares at the lady 
outside. 

‘« This is a ladies’ college,’ says the latter ? 

“ Yes,”’ answers the former. 

“ T wish a prospectus.” 

It is handed to her, and Lady Murdoch steps 
into her carriage again, and drives round the Park 
to read it. 

‘Capital masters,” she says to a companion, 
“Tt will meet my views, Rose.” 

“If they all teach there,” answered the Irish 
girl, for she was the companion. “ If they are all 
there ; but your Ladyship may just as well believe 
in a house-agent’s advertisement as the prospectus 
of some of these Institutions, which spring up 
in the hot-bed of the metropolis—appearing in 
every locality. One-half of them are only fungi, 
and your Ladysbip’s not the woman I take you to 
be, if you don’t find that out sooner or later” 

“Signor Solfeggio, for singing,” said Lady 
Murdoch reading the prospectus, “‘He is one of 
the first. Monsieur Scales for the piano—excellent. 
German, Herr Sourkrautz—admirable. Italian, 
Signor Buongiorno—can’t be better. French, 
Monsieur Faitrien—Rose, pull the check-string— 
I’ll drive back and make the agreement at once.” 

“ And I'll bet a penny, ye do nothing of the 
sort,’” replied Rose laughing, 

“Can I see the lady principal,” said Lad 
Murdoch ; and to that august personage she was 
shown. 

“T am satisfied with my perusal of your pros- 
pectus.” (The lady smiled.) “ And am disposed 
to place my aiece under your care.” (The lady 
looked biand.) “1 approve of your masters.’’ 
(The lady stared.) “They are exactly those I 
desire.” (The lady opened her mouth.) ‘“ First 
—she will take singing under Solfeggio.”” (The 
lady kept her mouth open, but said notbing.) 
“Then, music—piano—of Scales,—German of 
Sourkrautz,—Italian of Buongiorno,—and French 
of Faitrien. Now tell me the days they attend 
—the terms are moderate I see.’’ (The lady 
looked glum.) “The days and hours if you please.” 

«* Why,”—the lady principal faltered in her 
answer—made a false step as it were—recovered 
—gave a plunge, and leapt right into the centre of 
her difficulty. “Wbhy—! must—explain—be ex- 
plicit—and—state—that—in fact—the classes for 
these masters are pot yet quite formed—but—your 
niece will find our mistresses—” 

“IT require masters,” said Lady Murdoch 
angrily, “ If none of these professors teach here, 
why don’t you say so? Come Rose, we are 
wasting our time and temper.” 

A murmur floated bye, like a speaker muttering 
in his sleep, and the dreamy words sounded like, 
“ other votaries at the shrine.” 
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NO. VI. 

A man with a weary look and a thread-bare coat, 
entered a publishing office. A parcel—the parcel 
—so neatly tied, so carefully enclosed, —the well 
in which lay buried hours of life,—hours taken 
from the quiet night,—hours heavy with deep 
thought,—hours, when pressing care had been cast 
aside with an effort which has added years to age, 
and the interest of the story or the essay which 
was in his hand. 

‘Can I see the editor ?”’ 

“The editor is engaged.’’ 

“One of the principals ?” 

A sleek-faced gentleman, with long lair, bowed 
to the poor meek author. 

“TI wish to submit this manuscript for your 
approval.” 

The sleek gentleman shakes his head, but holds 
out his hand. 

“ Overdone with MSS..—publishing trade so 
very bad ; no objection to look at it.”’ 

The meek author feels the mercury of his lite- 
rary ardour going down with a run. For just 
two minutes and a half he has entertained the 
idea of adopting the calling of a street-sweeper, 
or becoming a member of the shoe-brigade. 

The MS., however, is to be left. It is launched 
friendless on the world like many a better thing, 
and must take its chance. Could the thoughts and 
hopes and wishes, the keen anxieties, the struggles 
and the toil, and maybe mental anguish which has 
been wrapped up in its completion, be read with 
the written words, they would go to the hearts of 


. every style of readers, and “ take”’ as the saying 


is,—but these are of the mysteries of life, lying 
too deep for the superficial glances of man. 
** When will you give me an answer ?” 
“Cannot look at it for a month,” 


“ Waft me on Fancy,” murmured the sleeper in 
his dreams. 

“ Accepted! and the profits to be shared.” 

The author sighs,—a very usual occupation 
with the fraternity. 

“On again, Fancy,’’ murmurs the sleeper. 

REVIEWS, 

“ Work of extreme literary merit.”—Nobody’s 
Journal, 

“Eminently pleasant book.”—Sun and Moon 
Magatine. 

“Sure to be a favourite with the public.’— 
North Pole Review. 

** Second edition this day!” 

‘*T have called to see if you have no remittance 
to make me,’’ says the meek author, holding the 
second edition in his hand. 

“ Remittance !—my dear sir! The work has 
been a loss, a dead loss; but it evinces so much 
talent—such an originality, that—we shall be 
quite willing to look at another, which doubtless, 
will be more profitable.” 

It is the meek author's turn to shake his head 








now, as he remembers an old saying which, with 
slight revision, applies to his own case, the omis~ 
sion of a single letter only being necessary, ‘Thus 
runs the adage under correction : “ All work and 
no pay, makes Jack a dull doy.” 

“ Give it time, sir,’’ continues the man of books ; 
spend six montks on it, and—” 

The author bows his negative. 

“ One heretic! One refusing to worship,” says 
the dreamer. 


No. VIL, 


“Ownty five shillings per yard, madam,—job lot, 
cost originally twelve and three! special sale, 
ma’am. Bona-fide stock! Bona-fide purchases ! 
The quality to be depended on. All bankrupt’s 
goods, consigned to those very eminent auctioneers, 


-Messrs. Doall and Cheatall.’’ 


“This way, madam; this way if you please. 
Muslin dresses, madam, at 3s. 113d., honestly 
worth 15s- Gloves, madam ; Paris gloves, 1s. 113d, 
general price, 3s. 9d. All the goods of the same 
quality, and all disposed of on the same scale of — 

“Humbug,” murmured the sleeper in his 
dreams. 


NO. VIII. 
“Ayn will I be able to go to chapel on Saturday 
night ?” 
“ Certainly.” 


“ And I’d like to go on Sunday morning, because 
there’s a plenary indulgence.” 

* You can go.” 

‘I'll go to confession sure on Saturday night ; 
I’ll be aisier in my my mind after that.” 

Why?” 

“Sure I'll get absolution for all I’ve done 
wrong.” 

Ali?” 

“Yes—all. 1 hav’nt stole anything, or I’d 
have to give it back before the priest would forgive 
me.” 

“Can you give back the lies you’ve uttered ?”’ 

Sure a lie is not like a theft.’ 

“Quite as bad.’’ 

‘T beg your pardon, ma’am ; it’s not half as bad. 
The priest says I’ll be sent to hell if I don’t give 
back anything I steal ; but he’ll forgive a lie, if 1 
tell the truth in the confession-box.” 

“* Will he ?” 

“Yes. If I tell a lie there I'm lost; but if I 
tell it anywhere else, I'll be forgiven.” 

“ Do you believe the Bible ?”’ 

“T believe what the priest tells me to believe.” 

“Listen. ‘ Blessed are they that do his com- 
mandments, that they may have right to the tree 
of life, and may enter in through the gates into 
the city. 

‘For without are dogs, and sorcerers, and whore 
mongers, and murderers, aud idolaters, and who- 
soever loveth and maketh a lie.” Does your priest 
desire you to believe that ? 

“T never asked him, sure.” 








“Pshaw!” exclaimed the sleeper rousing him- 
self. ‘The crcwd becomes suffocating, I sicken of 
it! All crowding to that cursed shrine! All! 
All!” 

“May it please your Majesty ;” 
sculptor. 

“Fool!” replied the sleeper. ‘ Don’t heap 
the titlesof the earth on me; I am no potentate. 
Are you like the others? the worshipper of the 
idol of your own carving. To your point man, in 
plain unvarnished terms.” 

“ You are disgusted with the idol raised,” con- 
{inued the sculptor, “I have another at your 
service. A very homely figure—without garment 
or adornment—yet withal most lovely, according 
to my poor taste, chiselled by a different artisan 
to that who now stands yonder.” 

“Who wrought the one I purchased ?” 

“ A-craftsman of our working world, a cunning 
fellow enough in handiwork, his name they say is, 
Mammon!” 

“ And the other ?” 

“ Was cast in Heaven !”’ 

«The name of this second statue ?” 

“ Truth !” 

Loud laughed the cynic, loud and long. 

“And you propose Truth as an idol ;’’ he said, 
when his mirth had cease: ‘‘ You must be a fool 
yourself or think me one. Why Truth is never 
worshipped. Men hate the komely image, shun 
and revile her, say she is a mar-plot, heap other 
epithets upon her. It would be nothing short of 
idiotey to hold up Truth for adoration. Send 
back the thing to where it came from. There is 
no market for it in this lower sphere.” 


began the 


NO. IX. 


“Victoria Tneatre! Preaching in a theatre. 
In an unconsecrated building. Horrible profanity ! 
But the man was only a Baptist; that accounts 
for the sacrilege. 

The speaker, a lady far advanced in the after- 
noon o! life, and quite buried in the orthodoxy of 
“the Church,’ lifted her hands, eyes, and voice, in 
virtuous horror at the desecration. 

“Quite true I assure you,” remarked a quiet 
looking man with a slightly clerical appearance, 
who stood near. “ And,’’ he continued, “ not 
only in that place, but in others of the same kind, 
as the Garrick Theatre, in that vice teeming 
locality, Whitechapel.” 

‘A dissenter of course !’’ said the lady, looking 
unut terable things. 

“ Yes, an Independent minister.” 

“It really should not be permitted.” 

“Why not?” 

“It is an innovation.” 

(“ Quite,” remarked the little old mau, with 
something like a sneer.) 

“ And,’”’ rejoined the clergyman; “a church- 
man by-the-bye. One more instance may I name. 
I find that in Sadler’s Wells Theatre, » sermon, 
or sermons have been preached,” 
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Abominable !” said the lady. “ Quite abom- 
inable! There is no precedent for such a thing |” 

“None,” remarked the little old man coming 
forward. ‘ None, permit me to agree with you, 
madam, and rebuke this clerical friend of ours, 
who entertains the unorthodox idea evidently, that 
truth—the truth of the Gospel—may be heard 


| within the walls of a theatre !”’ 


« I wonder at him,” said the lady. 

“T don’t,” replied the little old fellow. “I 
don’t; there are lunatics in the world who can’t 
see the posifice virtue of ‘consecration.’ Let me 
rake up a story from my brain. Once, when the 
world was eighteen hundred years younger than it 
is at present, aye, more than that, there came a 
goodly preacher! I will not say that he was 
“orthodox,” according to the reading of the 
English Church. Certainly he could not have 
been, for he neither wore priest’s vestments, used 
a rubric, nor received an ordination from a bishops 
hands.” Let that pass, however. 

“ Whether orthodox or not, according to your 
version of the term, one thing is certain. He was 
divine! But probably you consider ‘ divinity’ 
dissent, because not emanating from mortal hands. 
Let that pass again. The words that great One 
left, were uttered by the roadside, on “ the mount,” 
in a common fishing boat, in the humble dwellings 
of the poor, to publicans and sinners, aye, even 
in their haunts and holes. But then,” and the 
little fellow shambled off muttering, “‘ undoubtedly 
these places must have been ‘ consecrated,’ for it 
is the truth that consecrates !”” 


NO. X. 

It is a melancholy but undoubted fact, that when 
Englishmen are idle they grumble, and when they 
happen to be simply unoccupied but not idle—for 
there is a wide distinetion—they dispute. Grum- 
bling is the dolce far niente, transformed into an 
active verb. Now, under the same circumstances 
—i.e., the circumstances, or circumstance, rather, 
of having nothing to do—the denizens of other 
lands will betake themselves to other resources. 
A German would smoke, and decompose his ill- 
humour with the fumes of tobacco: an Italian 
might lie in the sun, and yawn: a Spaniard, pro- 
bably, would look fierce, and meditate some plea- 
saut little episode connected with a stiletto; but 
he would be very quiet about it—very quiet 
indeed : while a Frenchman would play the monkey 
ina huudred ways. 

And talking of monkeys, we are reminded of 
one we heard of in our youth, y’clept Billy. Now 
Billy was the most intelligent of all his tribe—a 
wonderful genius was that same little chattering, 
long-taiied Billy. And before going any fartuer, 
and lest it should be supposed that we mean to 
make any insulting comparison, or employ any 
indecorous metaphor, let it be clearly understood 
that we are speaking of Biily the monkey, and not 


or apy crowned head or imperial potentate of 
Europe. To Billy, then, and his sutecedents. 
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Billy, as we have said, was a “ savant’’ among 
monkeys: he had been brought to England during 
his earlier years, and had probably learnt his 
acuteness during his residence in this bumptious 
little island—for who can doubt the bumptious- 
ness of Britain ?—a miserable little scrap of earth, 
the top of a big mountain, doubtless, according t> 
modern theory, rearing its audacious pericranium, 
and daring to assert its opinion, and resent en- 
croachment, and—but revenous a nos mouton ; 
we are discoursing of Billy, and not of Britain. 

So Billy was a savant—and a savant means a 
learned person; and what is that but a ‘‘ knowing 
one,’ we would like to know ; ergo, Billy was a 
knowing one. He looked all the time such an 
innocent, with his little mild eyes, and the funny 
little wrinkled face; but as to being innocent !— 
my! as the Jerseyman would say—Billy was no 
more innocent than—than—the Emperor of the 
French (we have not another simile at hand) is 
innocent. Now Billy—we are grieved to write it 
—was a most consummate little hypocrite! With 
that innocent look on his face, creeping up to you 
in his insinuating manner, pretending all the time 
to be thinking of nothing at all, he was sure to be 
meditating some theft! It’s very true, and sad 
as it is true, that Bully, although a savant, was 
also—a thief !—a most outrageous and unscrupu- 
lous thief; and while he was standing close to you, 
chattering away in true monkey fashion, and 
looking so steadily into your eyes with those small 
sloe-like orbs of his own, as if he were drawing 
reflections on the difference between human and 
apish natures only—his paw was certainly sure to 
be in your pocket pilfering. 

He was a cunning thief, too!—a wondrously 
cunning thief. Maybe he would take a fancy to 
something on the table—some tempting bit of 
fruit, or bon bouche of another kind; but never a 
bit would he go straight at it—not he! Billy 
was too wise for that. His usual style was to sit 
in the corner of the room, far from the temptation, 
never looking at it at all, but waiting—for Billy 
could bide his time, and that’s more than everyone 
can—never looking at it, then, but waiting, until 
Opportunity gave him a nudge, and whispered, “Jo 
in at it now, old boy—now’s your time, when 
nobody’s expecting you; creep round cautiously, 
slowly, and stealthily ; don’t let anyone see what 
you are about, or they’ll spoil your game.’’ And 
didn’t Billy chuckle when his prize was in his 
hand, and the despoiled discovered, when too late 
that they had reckoned too much on Billy’s honesty. 

But what on earth, or in any sub-celestial 
region, can this have to do with the addiction of 
Englishmen to grumble? Verily the human mind 
is desultory, and wanders here and there at will ; 
and that’s all the excuse we offer. 


NO. XI. 


Back to the idle English. Two of them, well-fed, 


burly, and corpulent sat in Lady Murdoch’s draw- 
ing-room. 


They were not young men, neither 
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would they like to be called old; so we style 
them middle-aged—though where the middle age, 
like the middle class, begins or ends appears to be 
a mystery. These two men—or gentlemen we 
must call them, for everyone is a ‘‘ gentleman” 
now, from the costermonger to the coronet—were 
of the order “ pater-familias,” and, as everyone 


_must know by this time—vide the letters in the 


Times—Paterfamilias never opens his mouth, or 
takes up his pen, except to grumble. 

It was twelve o’clock ; and all decent people are, 
or ought to be, in bed at that hour. Only ghosts, 
those disreputable wanderers of the night, are out 
at midnight ; but ghosts are of the old regime, 
and no doubt contracted their habits when our 
grandmothers dined at twelve, and supped at four, 
retiring at seven. Then, twelve was a dissipated 
hour; but now, “things isn’t as they used to 
was,” and probably the ghosts will remodel their 
habits to suit modern innovation, and sit up rather 
later—for modern society says that-twelve o’clock 
is only the beginning of the evening, and that the 
early hours of the morning must, with an excess of 
industry, be devoted to the tremendous labour of 
well-dressed life—dancing. 

But pull up, old Faney, and once more keep to 
the beaten track, jogging on steadily therein. 


NO. XII. 


“ Hr’s the first man in Europe,” said Paterfamilias 
No. 1—* the greatest man in Europe, sir !” 

Paterfamilias always sir’s his companion when 
he means to be rude, and dear sir’s him when he 
intends to be abusive. ‘‘ He’s the greatest man in 
Europe, sir ;—show me another who would have 
conceived the idea of this free-trade tariff.” 

“Ugh!” replied No. 2; “what would be the 
use of the conception, unless the idea could be 
brought forth and matured? There are not two 
Emperors of the French, are there? Ugh! J 
don’t see much in the project, not I; it’s very 
much like saying to a man, ‘Lend me a penny 
to-day, and I'll give it to”you again to-morrow.’ 
This free-trade scheme is to come into operation 
at once as far as England is concerned; but Louis 
Napoleon is ‘ bound by honour’ not to permit any 
commercial change in France for the next eighteen 
months. He always manages to get the best end 
of the stick for himself, that’s sure. Who's to 
say what may or may not happen in the next 
eighteen months ? Perhaps he has a presentiment 
that he or his kingdom wont last as long! Then, 
in that case, much good will the free-trade scheme 
do to us!” 

‘It is a noble idea,” said Paterfamilias primo ; 
and there his argumentative powers came to an 
abrupt termination. 

“Like all others emanating from the same 
quarter—a very selfish one, replenishing the coffers 
of France, impoverishing the revenue of England. 
According to English law, a bargain must be equal 
to be legal; no one can call the present proposal 








equal. It isn’t six of one and half a dozen of the 
other ; but six of one and three of the other.” 

« And the remainder will come, and make it six 
of one and nine of the other.” 

«I doubt that ; however, a bird in the hand is 
worth two in the bush. I don’t like the source 
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| all to himself, first grasps a kingdom which is none 


of the proposal : examine every other coming from | 


the same quarter—sslf-aggrandisement is the mo- 
tive of all. Look at the present policy with regard 
to the Pope. The author of ‘Le Pope et le 
Congrés’ would make his Holiness a sort of stipen- 
diary magistrate, keeping him a prisoner in the 
Vatican, and allowing him a certain salary for 
blessing the people, and lctting them kiss his big 
toe.” 

“My dear sir,’’ exclaimed Paterfamilias No. 1, 
adjusting his white choker, and becoming apoplec- 
tically red in the face, “ my dear sir, you see 
everything through a jaundiced medium; excuse 
me, but your liver surely is out of order. That 
pamphlet, which has set the Roman Catholic world 
in a blaze, is a master-piece of political—” 

“Chicanery,” broke in No. 2, “as transparent 
as this wine-glass I now hold. Sardinia and 
France are to keep the keys of the sacerdotal 
prison; ‘ergo, the ecclesiastical power will be 
lodged in their hands. Prince Napoleon may be a 
Sardinian king some day: Louis of the same name 
keeps the curb in that direction—draw the deduc- 
tion, sir.” 

“The Emperor is a faithful son of the church.”’ 
Paterfamilias No. 1, was undergoing the process 
of shutting up, and therefore beat a retreat into 
the safe ground of common-place assertion. 

“So he says,” replied No. 2; “but the Pope 
by his very strong language, seems to hold a 
somewhat different opinion. If he stigmatizes the 
pamphlet as ‘a signal monument of hypocrisy,’ 
and an ‘ignoble tissue of contradictions,’ he must 
imagine the person who permitted its publication 
—I take a liberal view, observe—to have a mind 
and hold opinions somewhat in accordance with the 
sentiments expressed therein.”’ | 

Paterfamilias No. 1 was silent, and No. 2 con- 
tinued. “ You have called the French Emperor a 
great man. According to your theory, if a man 
has wit enough to conceive bold projects, patience 
to wait for their development, and an utterly un- 
scrupulous determination to bend every circum- 
stance to his own purposes, then he is a great man.” 

“It shows a certain amount of talent,” said 
No. 1. 

“That I grant; but, under that concession, 
the burglar who conceives the idea of entering 
your house at night, and carrying off your plate, 
becomes entitled to the encomium of ‘ great,’ when 
he has successfully prosecuted his project. I hold 
greatness to consist in working out the welfare of 
either individuals or nations conscientiously ; and 
I believe the mechanic who by honesty and probity 
advances the interests of his own family, and gives 
a race of worthy citizens to his country, to be a 
greater man than tha Imperialist who, sacrificing 





of his, and then holds it by a questionable diplo- 
macy. He is a sort of acrobat, poising him- 
self uneasily on a golden ball, which threatens each 
moment to roll from beneath his feet.” 

“A new French dish for the supper-table,” said 
a small, cracked voice, as the shambling figure of 
the old man crept behind the speakers; “a new 
French dish for the supper-table; serve it up on 
silver—a franc, let that be the platter; and come 
ye goblins of the night from your sylvan haunts to 
cook and catch it—for ’tis a fleeting, frothy sub- 
stance, very light and evanescent. Say ye the 
franc is too large? Take a demi franc, then, or 
an oldfashioned English silver penny. Pshaw! 
the profile of an English Queen must not by tar- 
nished by the condiment. Find me a bodkin! 
By my soul tke point will suffice to hold this new 
French dish, now brought before the pnblic, and 


styled—Imperial honesty ! 


NO. XIII. 


Dame Itaty! hast thou heard the tale of Billy 
the monkey? His sloe-like eyes are on thee, and 
his paw is—Well, well; the flower is only in the 
germ; but the springtime is coming, and then the 
summer, with the scorching heat to mature and 
wither, and after that again the dark, cold, dismal 
winter days. Bees make their honey in the sum- 
mer hours, and the little stinging ant garners up 
his food, securing his harvest while he may. And 
man—doth he not the same unconsciously ? Truly 
there is a winter coming, when the sown and 
garnered summer crop, whether it be good or bad, 
must be the food. 

Then a whisper seemed to float above the mur- 
mur of voices and the sounds of revelry, and. it 
said, “As men sow they shall reap.” Look to 
the past—look to history, where the man of un- 
scrupulous ambition has flourished for a time, and 
then—been cut down suddenly! Look to the first 
Napoleon, how he battled with what he was pleased 
to term Fate. For a time, with gigantic leaps, he 
overcame each difficulty. Who was so potent as 
this hero of a hundred fights? But— 

Ah! those “ buts’’—they turn the scale of life, 
and make the heavy weight of prosperity kick the 
beam. 


NO, XIV, 


“ Her fortune was fortunately settled on her, else 
he would have spent every penny of it.” So said 
another of Lady Murdoch’s guests, as she walked 
up and down the corridor, seeking what is some- 
times difficult to find in a large assembly —cool air. 
“Her fortune was settled on her. By the bye, 
have you seen those extremely liberal letters in the 
Times lately from ‘ Sufferers ?” 

Her companion—a tall and well-dressed man, 
with an extremely self-satisfied sir—answered in 
the affirmative. 

“ Certainly you cannot agree with the opinions 
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expressed by these much-wronged gentlemen,”’ 
said the lady, with a keen and half mirthful glance. 

Now anyone looking at that man’s face might 
have seen with half an eye the sort of husband he 
was likely to make. Certain lines about the mouth 
betokened conjugal advice of a despotic kind, not 
to call it bullying: the nose seemed to have ac- 
quired a chronic turn-up from the habitual disap- 
probation of everything at home, while the eye 
appeared to be always looking out for something 
to find fault with. Then the hands! Shakspere 
says: “ He who lays his hand upon a woman, save 
in the way of kindness, is a wretch, whom *twere 
gross flattery to call a coward;” but those hands 
—so said Rumour, with her lying tongue—bhad 
given the practical denial to Shakspere’s senti- 
ments. Mrs. Fleming was the lady’s name—and 
never had she disgraced it, although her money, 
and not a small sum either, was settled upon 
herself- 

“Tam sure, Major Ross, you do not sympathise 
with these sufferers,” she continued. 

“ Not exactly ; but”—and he looked as if he 
wished she were his wife, that he might practically 
illustrate his real sentiments—‘“ not exactly, but 
there is a great deal of truth in their arguments.” 

“Come here, Sir Peter,” exclaimed Mrs. Flem- 
ing to a strange little shambling figure wlio, with 
eye-glass in eye, stood surveying a group of idlers. 
**Come here, Sir Peter, and help me to convince 
Major Ross that your sex are not the injured beings 
‘A Sufferer’ would have us to suppose.” 

The cynical old man shambled up to her. ‘ Sup- 

I agree with him,” he said, “ what then? 
Suppose I think him quite right, and just, and 
gencrous, when, to quote from his own letter, he 
asks, ‘ Is it fair or right that my wife should have 
it in her power to leave me at any moment, and 
take her £10,000 with ber?’ ” 

‘, Suppose you think nothing of the kind?” re- 
plied Mrs. Fleming, smiling. 

“ And,” continued the old man without noticing 
the interruption, “to continue the statement of 
this poor sufferer, who evidently wants his wife's 
money, and cant get at it, he asks very justly, if 
it is not a hard case that the decamping lady, 
should have it in her power to claim support from 
him during her life, yet that at her death he 
should be none the better for her money, to ‘ sup- 
port him in hisold age.’ Isn’t that enough to give 
a man a fit of the spleen? It’s arascally shame 
menem | Not a penny returning to him in his old 
age! Why what did he marry her for, if it was 
not to get hold of her money? Some men have | 





And if he did neglect her and make her miserable 
what of that? Was it any reason for her leaving 
him ? Isn’t woman the inferior animal—the house- 
hold beast of burden, the slave to bear every ill ? 
And as to her having money of her own—why she 
has’nt even a will of herown—and as to money, 
faugh! the notion is preposterous.” 

Sir Peter rubbed his hands and chuckled, and 
looked at Major Ross, and nodded at him, and 
then looked fiercely at the smiling Mrs. Fleming, 
as much as to say “It is of no use, for you to 
expect me to take the part of your sex, not a bit. 
You have twenty thousand settled on you, and 
and although you havn’t run away with your 
‘footman’ yet—vide the cufferer’s suggestion—no 
doubt you mean to do it.” 

“ You don’t give me your opinion, Major,’’ he 
said turning to him and rubbing his hands again, 
“you don’t tell me what you think, but I know, I 
can see by the twinkle of your eye, that you agree 
with me? By the bye, it has only this moment 
occurred to me, did you write that letter? Are 
you the sufferer of the Zimes, January 18th? 
Don't be ashamed to own it if you did. The com- 
positor has not permitted any bad spelling, there 
are no slips in grammar, that I can see; there is 
nothing to carry disgrace in the mere letter of the 
compositor, and as to the spirit of it, why—some 
twaddling fools might hold the sentiments expressed 
to be unmanly and despicable, but don’t impute 
any sentimental rubbish of that kind to me I 
beg.” 

Sir Peter bowed low as he laid his hand upon 
his heart, and a very peculiar smile, gave a very 
peculiar expression to his wrinkled face. Some 
people might have fancied more than a shade of 
sarcasm in it, but then there are people who are 
always fancying strange things. 

“You and 1,” continued Sir Peter shambling 
nearer to the Major, “can afford to dispense with 
all these old high-flown notions about the help- 
lessness of woman, etc. Why Sir! I’d make ’em 
helpless enough if I had my way! Here’s the 
sentiment I'd like to see carried into effect—you’ll 
find it at the beginning of the last paragraph but 
one, of that same letter of the 18th. I carry it 
in my memory, holding it in such high esteem for 
its nobility, it runs thus—‘I hope,’ says the 
sufferer ‘to see the day when it will be legally 
impossible for any woman by any means to reserve 
for herself, or to rob her husband of the first life 
interest in her fortune under any pretence what- 
ever. There, sir, is not that a desirable state of 
things? By my soul, were that the existing law, 


ridiculous notions about not Jiking to be kept by | I’d marry the richest woman I could find, and 
their wives but a‘ Sufferer’ is above such vulgar | beat her the next day, merely to prove the efficacy 


considerations as these. 
movey to keep him in his old age, nothing but a 


man’s athletic body, and a poltroon’s heart to fall 
Is it fair or right or just, that she | opinion,’’ resumed Sir Peter, “ but let me have all 


back on. 


‘Not a penny of her | of that law,’ 


The Major looked uncomfortable. Query— 
Why? “You don’t give me the benefit of your 


should take all the good—the heart and soul aud | the talk to myself: it is not fair Major—not fair 
self and money, leaving him nothing, or more than 
nothing— a craving carcase, and an empty purse! 


| 


—-probably you are laughing at me all this tine— 
thinking me a mistaken old fool.” 
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Mistaken ! probably” said Mrs. Fleming with | “What's that you are saying?’ asked the 
a smile. object of the remark coming up to them. 

“Don’t attend to her,” said Sir Peter, “She “Only calling you a fool,” replied Sir Peter, 
js no authority in such matters. She has married { “and contrasting your conduct with the Sufferer’s 
a lunatic who absolutely believes that woman may | sentiments—why where is the Major going? beat~ 
be well treated, without her abusing the kindness | ing a retreat, as I’m a living man—skulking off 
she receives. An eccentric notion isn’t it? There | like a vanquished enemy.” 
must be madness in the Fleming family to account | ‘‘ You are too hard on him,” said Mrs. Fleming. 
for one of its members entertaining and acting on , ‘‘ Too hard!” exclaimed Sir Peter, “ when the 
such a preposterous theory! Don’t you think so | columns of oar daily papers are disgraced by such 
Sir ? As if the breed of womankind could be treated | avowals as those contained in the Sufferer's letters, 
decently withont man rueing it! As if they did it becomesevery man of the land to prove his 
not, like donkeys, go the better for hard treat- | horror of such sentiments by standing boldly for- 
ment !” ward as poor woman’s champion, Look at her 

Low and merrily laughed that strange old cynic ; | fate—the keen domestic struggle; the countless 
and low and merrily laughed the bright eyed Mrs. | petty trials; the pinching economies; the tender 
Fleming ; and low and nervously laughed the Major | care and deep anxieties about their children —such 
also, for men often laugh off a frown when it be- | is the lot of nine women out of ten, taking all 
comes bad policy to show it. | classes, and if there are exceptions to the rule, 

“ Again,” resumed Sir Peter, “our Sufferer | that does not alter the standing fact that woman 
takes a new view of marriage, evidently looking on | being by nature weaker than man, needs all the 
the transaction in a purely commercial point of | care, and kindness, and support he can give her. 
view; reducing it to a mere £ s. d. affair,—a | And should he gradge her what is her own by 
barter of persons and purses, with which the heart | right >—But enough of this—Fleming take care 
_ has nothing to do. A few more of his words | of that independent wife of yours, lam going 
occur to me; I have a very retentive memory, | round the room to gather— 

Major.” “ What °” 

“Confound you and your memory,” thought “ Food.” 
the Major, who probably imagined that a few of He shambled off, with his head bent low, and a 
his own little former episodes might be remembered, sad and troubled look upon his wrinkled face. 
“confound you and your memory, I'll get away as | “Poor woman!” he muttered, “ it augurs badly 
soon as I can.” for society when man dares so openly to express 

“ He says,” continued Sir Peter, “ ‘I shall not | such ignoble sentiments. Surely nature has made 
wonder if intelligent young men, shriuk from the | a blunder, and placed our Sufferer’s soul in an 
risk of marriage, where they have everything to | Englishman’s skin, instead of in the body of a 
lose, and as little as possible to gain.’ Of course | Chinaman. Certainly he should be one of the 
he alludes to money—his words would apply to | long-tails, and have for his spouse a club-footed 
nothing else ; but, I will just give you the con- | dame, whose highest aspirations would be to deck 
cluding sentence of this delightful epistle—what, | her fatty person with some tawdry rubbish, and 
Mrs. Fleming? you shake your head, Madam! | wait attendance on her tyrant lord !” 

And here comes Fleming, poor man, who has been He crept behind the crowd to a corner where, 
idiot enough to secure ycu from want, if his own | unobserved, he could see all that passed; but the 
business should play traitor to him—looking as | letter seemed still running in his mind. 

happy, as—every fool of the same stamp deserves “There's comfort in all things,” he said, “the 
to look.” man signs himself a ‘ Sufferer,’ at any rate.” 














THE WEST INDIES AND THE SPANISH MAIN® 


Mr. Troutore’s fame is established as a novelist, | On the 17th day of November, 1858, the author 
but we scarcely expected from his pen a book of | left the port of Southampton, for the West Indies, 
travels like the present volume, which has reached | in the good ship “ Atrato,” on “affairs of State,” 
a second edition rapidly; and as we read it, we | which probably means “ Post-office business.” 
felt cheated most pleasantly into learning a great | After the usual amount of bad weather, and ship 
deal we never knew before. disasters, and discomforts, be reached St. Thomas. 
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His preliminery interview with one of the ladies 
of the place is amusing. He says :— 


I landed at St. Thomas, where we lay for some hours; 
and as I put my foot on the tropical soil for the first time, a 
lady handed me a rose saying “‘That’s for love, dear.” I 
took it and said that it should be for love. She was beauti- 
fally, nay, elegantly dressed. Her broad-brimmed hat was 
as graceful as are those of Ryde or Brighton. The well- 
starched skirts of her muslin dress, gave to her upright 
figave that look of easy compressible balk, which, let 
“ Panch” do what it will, has become so sightly in our eyes. 
Pink gloves were on her hands. “That’s for love, dear.” 
Yes, it shall be for love ; for thee and thine, if I can find 
that thou deservest it. What was it to me that she was as 
black as my boot, or, that she had come to look after the 
ship’s washing P 

From St. Thomas they proceeded to Jamaica. 
The author’s account of Kingston is not inviting. 
He says the town has not a single point of attrac- 
tion for a stranger. It is built “down close to 
the sea, or rather on the lagune which forms the 
harbour ;’’ and from its having a southerly aspect, 
is 80 intensely hot that the thermometer is some- 
times above eighty in the shade in December. 
The streets run in parallels, but the houses are in 
a disorderly state, many of them going to ruin, 
others unpainted, some again, uninhabited. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Trollope’s account Kingston is only 
an inhabited desert. These habitations are mostly 
of wood, but some are built of brick. The latter, 
however, are in no better condition than the former, 
as they “not unfrequently appear as though the 
mortar had diligently been picked out from the 
interstices.” “ But,” writes the author :— 


The disgrace of Jamaica is the causeway of the streets them- 
selves. There never was so odious a place in which to move. 
There is no pathway or trottoir to the stree‘s, though there 
is very generally sume such—lI cannot call it accomodation 
— before each individual house. But as these are all broken 
from each other by steps up and down, as they are of dif- 
ferent levels, and sometimes terminating abruptly without 
any steps, they cannot be used by the pnblic. One is driven 
therefore, into the middle of the street. But the street is 
neither paved nor macadamized, nor prepared for traffic in 
any way. In dry weather it isa bed of sand, and in wet 
weather it is a watercourse. Down the middle of this the 
unfortunate pedestrian has to wade, with a tropical sun on 
his head; and this he must do in a town, which, from its 


position, is hotter than almost any other in the West Indies 


As to the means of conveyance about the town, 
saddle horses may be had for about 8s., and omni- 
buses ply from place to place at sixpenny fares, 
but as their daily route does not appear to be set 
down with any accuracy, you never can find the 
one you want. “They are,” says the author, “ as 
difficult to catch as the musquitoes.” Kingston is 
therefore in a deplorable condition, and the reason 
is manifest. Few respectable people live in the 
town, but huve country houses called “ pens.” 
The seat of government is at Spanish town, and 
our naval establishments at Port Royal. At the 
latter place lies our fiag-ship; and we maintain 
there a commodore, a dock-yard, and a naval 
hospital. But if Kingston is an uninviting place, 
Spanish Town, notwithstanding its being the seat 
of government, appears to be no better. 


AMERICA, 


| his descriptions are clearly drawn. 








It is like the city of the dead. There are long streets 
there in which no human inhabitant iseverseen. In others, 
a silent old Negro woman may be sitting at an open door, 
or s child playing solitary in the dust. The Governor's 
house—King’s House, as it is called—stands on one side of 
@ square: opposite is the house of the Ass:mbly; on the 
left as you come out from the Governor's, are the executive 
offices, and house of the Council; and on the right some 
other public buildings. The place would have some preten- 
sion about it, did it not seem stricken with an eternal death. 
All the walls are of a dismal, dirty yellow, and a stranger 
cannot bat think that the colour is owing to the dreadfully 
prevailing disease of the country. In the square there are 
no sounds; men and women never frequent it; nothing 
enters it but the sun-beams, aud such sun-beams! The 
glare from those walls seems to forbid that men and women 
should come there. 


But, if Mr. Trollope very justly abuses the cities, 
he has much to say in praise of the country of 
Jamaica, The scenery he describes as magnificent, 
almost equalling Switzerland and the Tyrol. The 
temperature of the atmosphere is pleasant among 
the mountains. The productions too of the island, 
he says are picturesque in their growth. The 
cocoa trees, bread-fruit trees, oranges, mangoes, 
and limes, all grow to considerable size; the 
bread-fruit tree and the mango, he mentions as 
being particularly lovely, and he adds, “1 know 
nothing prettier thana grove of oranges in Jamaica.” 


The yam too is picturesque in its growth. As with the 
potatoe, the root alone is eaten, but the upper part is fostered 
and cared for as a creeper, so that the ground may be unen- 
cumbered by its thick tendrils. Support is provided for it 
as for grapes or peas. Then, one sees also in these pro- 
vision grounds, patches of coffee, and arrowroot, and ocea- 
sionally also, patches of sugar-cane. 


The yam is an excellent vegetable ; we have fre- 
quently eaten it in England. It is drier than the 
potatoe, and requires several hours to cook. We 
have often wondered that during the potatoe 
disease, yams were not imported from the West 
Indies to supply the deficiency. Mr. Trollope 
after mentioning the bamboo, as another beautiful 
production of Jamaica, he proceeds to describe the 
cotton tree :— 


The trunk of this tree grows to a magnificent height, and 
with magnificent proportions ; it is frequently straight, and 
those which are most beautifal, throw out no branches till 
they have reached a height, greater than that of xny ordinary 
tree with us. Nature, in order to sustain so large a mass, 
supplies it with huge spurs at the foot, which act as buttresses 
for its support, connecting the roots immediately with the 
trank as much as twenty feet above the ground. I measured 
more than one, which, including the buttresses, were over 
thirty feet in circumference. Then, from its head the 
branches break forth in most luxurious profusion, covering 
an enormous extent of ground with their shade. 


Mr. Trollope is evidently a lover of nature, and 
He goes on to 
tell us wherein the chief beauty of these trees 
consists, namely, in the parasites with which they 
are covered, such as the fig-tree and others of 
climbing tendency. When they surround the 
trunk during its infancy, the effect is extremely 
pernicious, but— 

If often happens that the tree has reached its fall growth, 
before the parasites have fallen on it, and then, in place of 
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being strangled it is adorned Every branch is covered with 
a wondrous growth, with plants of a thousand coloars, and 
a thousand sorts; some droop with long and graceful ten- 
drils from the boughs and so touch the ground, while others 
bang in a bal! of leaves and flowers which swing for years, 
spparently without changing their position. 

The growth of these beautiful ingrates, says 

the author is very slow; he mentions one in which 
there was scarcely a perceptible change for twenty 
years. 
He gives a very pleasing picture of the hospi- 
tality universally practiced by the inhabitants of 
Jamaica. To entertain freely is the habit of their 
lives, and one introduction alone is necessary to 
place a stranger ona perfectly friendly footing. 
But a West Indian life, is neither an useful nor 
an active one; the enervating influence of the 
climate is fatal to activity of mind, and one would 
suppose to that of body also, but the author’s ex- 
perience seems to negative the latter proposition. 
After giving an account of an ordinary Jamaica 
day—its occupations at least, —from the early cup 
of coffee at six o’clock in the morning to the final 
retirement to bed at nine, he proceeds to describe 
the extraordinary occasions on which the early re- 
tirement is abandoned, and the activity of body we 
have hinted at is displayed. 

There are occasions when no complaint can be made 
of lack ofenergy. The soul of a Jamaica lady revels in 
adance. Dancing is popular in England—is popular 
everywhere, but in Jamaica it is the elixir of life; the 
Medea’s cauldron which makes old people young; the 
cup - Circe, which neither man nor woman can with- 
stand. 


And then he goes on to exemplify the extent to 
which the furor for dancing is carried :— 


It is singular how the miost listless girl who seems to 
trail through her long days almost without moving her 
limbs, will continue to waltz and polk, and rush up 
and down a galopade from ten to five, and then think 
the hours all too short. 


English experience proves that there is nothing 
singular in that fact; the only wonder is how it 
can be a pleasure in the heated atmosphere of a 
West Indian ball-room. But we continue in the 
author’s words— 


And it is not the girls only, and the boys—begging 
their pardon—who rave for dancing. Steady matrons 
of five and forty are just as anxious, and grave senators 
whose years are past naming. See that gentleman with 
bald head and grizzled beard how sedulously he is 
making up his card? ‘ Madam, the fourth polka,’’ he 
Says to the stout lady in the yellow turban and the 
yellow slip, who could not move yesterday because of 
her rheumatism. “I’m full up to the fifth,’ she 
replies, looking at the M.S. hanging from her side; 
“but shall be so happy for the sixth, or perhaps the 
second schottisch.’’ 


But we may not linger longer in the lighter 
parts of Mr. Trollope’s work. There are others 
of far deeper meaning, in which the sound practi- 
cal wisdom, the perfect absence of transcendental 
sentiment, and the apparent truthfulness of the 
writer are conspicuous. In the fourth chapter he 
gives a sort of essay on the “ black men,” entering 


‘life. He mentions the opinion 
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into all the peculiarities of their character and 
position. He makes a distinction between the 
African and the Creole Negro. Speaking of the 


latter, he says— 


How strange is the race of Creole Negroes of 
Negroes born out of Africa. They have no country of 
their own, yet have they not hitherto any country of 
their adoption; for whether as slaves in Cuba, or as free 
labourers in the British Isles. they are in each case, a 
servile people in a foreign land. . . . They have 
no idea of country, and no pride of race; for é¢ven 
among themselves, the word “ nigger,’’ conveys their 
worst term of reproach. They have no religion of their 
own, and can hardly be said to havea religion by 
tion; and yet there is no race which has more 
developed its own physical aptitudes and inaptitades, its 
own habits, its own tastes, and its own faults. 


And then he goes on to speak of the inconsis- 
tencies and incongruities of the Negro; his utter 
contempt, for instance, of Africa and everythi 
African ; his idleness, both in manual and intel- 
lectual labour ; and yet his ambition in the latter 
field. He wishes to be considered a scholar; the 
majority of Negroes have that desire, and to im- 
pose on the uninitiated they adopt fine words, and 
assume an amount of knowledge. Their character 
is sketched in a few vivid words by the author :— 


They are more passionate than the white men, but 
arely vindictive as we are. 


Here. we disagree with Mr. Trollope, for Negroes 
are often vindictive. Under the system of slavery, 
when doubtless the provocation they received was 
terrible, numberless instances of marder and other 
atrocities occurred, necessarily through the “ viii- 
dictive’’ disposition commoa to all men. 


The smallest injury excites their eager wrath, but no 
injury produces sustained hatred. In the same | 
they are seldom grateful, though often very thankful. 
They are covetous of notice as is a child or a dog; but 
they have little idea of a continual respect. They 
best love him who is most unlike themselves, and ¢ 
despise the coloured man who approaches them in 
When they have once recognised a man as their master, 
they will be faithful to him; but the more they fear 
that master, the more they will thim. T 
have no care for to-morrow, but they like to be gaudy 
for to-day. Their crimes are those of im- 
pulse, as are also their virtues. They fear deaths but 
if they can lie in the sun without pain for the hour, t 
will hardly drag themselves to the 
their disease be mortal. They love their offepring, 
in their rage will ill-use them fearfully, They asc 
proud of a when ponleat but Spee - joa 
ter’s virtue for a ; ey are 
generally indifferent as to its quality. They BR 
finery, and have in many instances hopen oc 
the benefit of comparative cleanliness; but they are 
rarely tidy. A little makes them happy, nothing 
makes them perfectly wretched. On the whole, they 
laugh and sing and sleep through life ; and if life were 
all they would not have so bad a time of it.” 


Such then, he observes, are the qualities of the 

Negro, and he very justly asks if they are net the 

same as generally exists in the lower me ig 
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their piety and their gratitude are epliemeral. “ I 
know,” he says, “that they love the Bible, as the 
Roman Catholic girl loves the doll of the Madonna 
which she dresses with muslin and ribbons. . . 
And I do not deny their family attachments ; but 
it is the attachment of a dog.”” Then he draws a 
parallel between the affection of the former and the 
latter, and he concludes this part of his subject 
by the following apology and argument :— 

I know how deep will be the indignation I shall draw 
upon my head by this picture of a fellow-creature, and 
a fellow-Christian. ’s philanthrophy would wish 
to look on all men as walking in a quick path towards 
the ion of civilisation. And men are not happy 
in their good efforts, unless they themselves can see 
their effects. They are not content to fight for the well- 
being of a race, and to think that the victory shall not 
come till the victors shall for centuries have been 
mingled with the dust. The friend of the Negro, when 
he puts his shoulder to the wheel and tries to rescue 
his black brother from the degradation of an inferior 
species, hopes to see his client rise up at once with all 
the glories of civilization round his head. “ There, be- 
hold my work how good it is!’’ That is the reward to 
which he looks. But what if the work be not as yet 
ap What if it be God’s pleasure that more time 

required before the work be good—good in our fin'te 
ense of the word—in our sense, which requires the 
show of an immediate effect ? 

After all, what we should desire first, and chiefly—is 
it not truth? It will avail nothing to calla mana 
civilised Christian if the name be not deserved. Philan- 
throphy will gain little but self-flattery and gratification 
of its vanity by applying to those whom it would serve 
aeuphemistic but false nomenclature. God, for his 
@wn purposes—purposes which are already becoming 
more and more intelligible to his creatures—has created 
men of inferior and superior race. Individually, the 
state of an Esquimaux is grievous to an educated mind ; 
but the educated man, taking the world collectively, 
knows that it is good that the Esquimaux should be, 
should have been such as he is; but should know also 
that such cannot be done by the stroke of a wand—by 
a speech in Exeter Hall—by the mere sounds of Gospel 
truth, beautiful as those sounds may be. 


Let us dissent, however, from this doctrine of 
Mr. Trollope and slaveholders, and in all time of 
all tyrants. It is not a new doctrine. A benevo- 
lent and intelligent Roman heathen might have 
said all this of our own ancestry in Britain and in 
the North of Europe, sixteen centuries since ; and 
for something of the sort, if Mr. Trollope searches 
diligently, be will search successfully. He would 
say, of course, that the Roman was wrong when 
he carried the Anglos and Britons into captivity 
in considering them an inferior race. He was 
wropg undoubtedly; but he had all the evidence 
procurable by Mr. Trollope against the Negroes. 
Nothing in their condition proves them to be an 
inferior race. For centuries, numbering more 
nearly perhaps forty than thirty, their ancestors 
dwelt alone in the central lands of Africa. They 
did not come often into collisioa with other races. 
They forgot everything, and learned nothing. 
Identical to theirs, but enacted in a different quar- 
ter of the world, is the story of the Esquimaux. 
Both races have been allowed to degenerate for 
ges, and they prove nothing more than the inca- 
acity of mankind to raise themselves, and their 
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tendency to sink. ll that *is proved by the cir- 
cumstances of these families in one race, is the 
influence of education and habits—even of physical 
circumstances—on the character and the powers 
of mankind. 

We make this general exception, because, while 
we oppose slavery, we have equally resisted the 
efforts of many “ friends of the Negro” to damage 
the cause of emancipation, by blockading the West 
India Islands against the immigration of new 
labourers. It is curious, and it is true, that men 
engaged in that folly have sympathised in the 
resistance made (o the demands of the operatives 
in the building trades of London, for a day of 
labour measured by nine working hours. It is 
difficult to understand some people, and the diffi- 
culty is enhanced by the circumstance that they do 
not understand their own principles or themselves. 

He draws from the very existence of slavery 
and the “great exodus,’ as he terms it, which 
has taken place from Africa to the west, the fact 
of some inscrutabie purpose of the Creator working 
for the good of the human race. Our own nature, 
he argues, would not be what it is had not our 
forefathers intermingled with the wild and savage 
Vandal; and then he suggests that perhaps in 
ages to come the West Indies may be peopied by 
a noble race, made so by the very intermixture of 
the African blood, which shall not be ashamed to 
own the name of Negro. 

But again, he says, while these wonderful results 
are being worked out, “ what are we to do with 
our friend now lying inthe sun?’’ He is too idle 
to exert himself, even to procure the daily comforts 
of his life, and can he be expected to undergo 
mental labour as a means of improving his intel- 
lectual condition ? 

Mr. Trollope, like all other rightly-feeling men, 
is an advocate for emancipation ; but still he holds 
that the partisans of the Negro are now going to 
the other extreme, and from an ill-served over- 
taxed beast of burden, transform him into a mere 
Sybarite, so to speak, on whom “the winds must 
not blow too roughly, and under whose couch the 
rose-leaves, metaphorically, may not lie crumpled.” 
One more extract on the subject shall we give, 
under the belief that an author should be allowed 
to express an important opinion in his own words. 
In speaking of the Negro, and the protection which 
the English—or one party at least—afford to that 
race, he says :— 

But, one feels that the joke has almost been carried 
too far when one is told that it is necessary to protect 
the labour market in Jamaica, and save the Negro from 
the dangers of competition. No immigration of 
labourers into that happy country should be allowed, 
but the rate of wages be lowered, and the unfortunate 
labourer be made more dependant on his master! But 
if the unfortunate labourers could be made to work, say 


four days a week, and on an average eight hours a day 
would not that in itself be an advantage ? ’ 


Then he contrasts the hours of toil which our 
English labourer must go through to earn a liveli- 


hood with the very small modicam of labour per- ° 
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formed by a Negro for the attainment of the same 
end. He is a decided advocate for the immigration 
of labourers to the West Indies; and all his argu- 
ments are based on truth and sound common sense. 
Every one connected with the West Indies must 
know the terrible disadvantages under which the 
planters now labour through the idleness of the 
Negroes. There are not willing hands to work 
the estates, and the crops accordingly are not as 
productive as they should be. The lazy Negroes 
work for an hour, and idle for a day—although 
their services may be most urgently required. 
Then, when the planter is almost in despair, they 
make their own bargain, and enforce the most 
exorbitant demands. Surely the best cure for 
this state of things is immigration. Mr. Trollope 
pursues this subject to some length; we only regret 
that want of space will not permit our following 
him throughout. 

His next chapter treats of “white men,” and 
exposes, or explains rather, the evils of the present 
labour-syetem in Jamaica, and the other “ free’’ 
West Indian islands. 

The ninth chapter is named “ The Government,” 
but, as the author tells us, it treats rather of the 
“« Legislature,’ than the “Government.”” This is 
a miniature of our Parliament, composed of Queen, 
Lords, and Commons. He gives an amusing 
account of a debate among these sable and pie- 
bald gentlemen, which seems to be a caricature of 
our own Assembly. We pass over all this, and 
follow Mr. Trollope to Cuba, as he says “the most 
splendid appendage of the Spanish crown ! 

He gives a favourable account of Cien Fuegos, 
the place of landing. 


It is clean, prosperous, and quickly increasing. Its 
streets are lighted with gas, while those in the Havana, 
(the capital) still depend upon oil-lamps. It has its 
opera, its governor’s-house, its Alameda, its military 
and public hospital, its market-place and railway-sta- 
tion; and unless the engineers deceive themselves, it 
will in time have its well. It has also that institution 
which in the eyes of travellers ranks so much above al] 
others, a good and clean inn. 


Mr. Trollope wished particularly to see a slave 
sugar estate, and found no difficulty in gratifying 
the wish, although he was told the Cubans keep 
the manufacture of sugar sacred from profane eyes. 
He, however, visited an estate consisting of 
eighteen hundred acres, the greater portion of 
which was not under cultivation. “There were 
six hundred cane pieces. These produced eighteen 
hundred hogheads of sugar, or three hogsheads to 
the acre. The value of such a hogshead at Cien 
Fuegos was about twenty pounds. 

He speaks very feelingly of the slaves, and 
laments the moral neglect under which they live. 
Physically speaking, they are well cared for; have 
good food and plenty of it, careful tending when 
sick, careful treatment when well. And no wonder! 
Slaves are valuable commodities. On the estate 
the author visited, there were 150 Negro men, the 
average value of cach being £350. During the 
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85 
labour. They work sixteen hoars, sleep six, and 
have two hours for meals. For the rest of the 
year, the average hours of labour are twelve, and 
one day out of the seven is allowed as a day of 
rest. 

But as to their moral condition! The possession 
of a soul is almost ignored. The Roman Catholic 
religion is the established creed of the country, 
but the priests, usually so zealous in making 
proselytes, are utterly and completely indifferent 
to the spiritual welfare of the black man. 

From Cien Fuegos, Mr. Trollope went to 
Havana. This place has the character of being ex- 
travagantly dear. The author givesa tariff of the 
expenses. Railway travelling, 3}d. per mile—first 
class, Hotels, two and a half to three doliars per 
day, for board and lodgings—Catalan wine included. 
But the accommodation is not first rate, as the 
following proves :— 

I found it impossible to command the luxury of a 
bed-room to myself. It was not the custom of the 
country they told me. IfI chose to pay five dollars a 
day, just double the price, I could be indulged as soon 
as circumstances would admit of it; which was intended 
to signify that they would be happy to charge me for 
the second bed as soon as the time should come that 
they had no one else on whom to levy the rate. And 
the dirt of that bed-room ! 


He had not, however, been able to secure a 
bed-room for himself, but was obliged to submit to 
a companion—a Spaniard, of uncertain ablution. 
He mentioned his grievances to a friend, whom he 
considered more fortunate in his lodgings than him- 


self. The friend’s answer is amusing :— 

‘‘Qne companion !” said he; “why I have three; 
one walks about all night in a bed-gown, a second 
snores, and the other is dying !” 

Another instance he relates of an English officer, 


who made one of four in his bed-room, and who, 
while in that company, lost 230 somehow out of 
his carpet bag! These are useful hints to future 
travellers to Havana. But he goes on with his 


tariff of charges,— 


Labour generally is dear, a workman getting a dollar, 
or four shillings and two pence, where in England a 
man might earn perhaps halfa crown. A there- 
fore for whom sixpence might suffice in Fogland will 
require a shilling. A volante (a carriage peeuliar to 
the country) for any distance within the walls costs 
eightpence. Outside the walls the price seems to be 
unconscionably higher. Omnibuses which run over 
two miles, charge some fraction over sixpence for each 
journey. I find that a pair of boots cost me twenty- 
five. In London they would cost about the same. 
Those procured in Cuba, however, were worth nothing 
which certainly makesadifference. Meat is eigh 

the English pound. Bread is somewhat dearer than in 
England, but not much. 

House rent may be taken as being nearly four times 
as high, as it is in any decent but not fashionable part 
of London, and the wages of house servants are twice 
as high as they are with us. One article, however, is 
very costly; but as it concerns a luxury not much in 
general use among the inhabitaats, this is not 

If a man will have his linen washed, he must pay 


for it! 
Mr. Trollope quite repudiates the praises which 





or crop time, they bave long hours of 


are lavished on the Havana. He says it isa dirty, 
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miserable ; exceeding, no doubt, in size, popu- 
lation, wealth, any other city in Cuba; but, as 
he very rightly observes, this “is no eulogy.” 

The entire population of Cuba, he estimates at 
1,300,000; of this number 600,000 are slaves. 
He gives us avery interesting and amusing ac- 
count of domestic life in the Havana, together 
with a description of the fashionable equipage, the 
Volante, which he says is the pride and glory of 
the Cuban ladies. According to him, it is a bar- 
barous looking thing, but so highly valued, that it 
forms part of the household furniture, and instead 
of being consigned to the oblivion of the stables, 
is usually kept either in the hall or the dining- 
room. 

A chapter on “ The passage to the Windward 
Islands’’ comes next. In this we have a passing 
glance at some of the West Indian Islands, and 
then, the author takes us to “ British Guiana,’’ a 
somewhat newer country to us. He opens his 
account thus :— 

When I settle out of England, and take to the 
colonies for good and all, British Guiana shall be the 
land of my adoption. IfI call it Demerara perhaps I 
shall be better understood. At home there are preju- 
dices against it I know. They say that it is a low 
swampy muddy strip of alluvial soil, infested with 
rattlesnakes, gallinippers, and musquitoes as big as 
turkey-cocks; that yellow fever rages there perennially ; 
that the heat is unendurable; that society there is as 
stagnant as its waters; that men always die as soon as 
they reach it; and when they live are such wretched 
creatures, that life is a misfortune. All the 
above calumnies I repudiate. Demerara is the 
elysium of the tropics—the West Indian happy valley 
of Rasselas—the one true and actual Utopia of the 
Caribbean Seas—the Transatlantic Eden. 


The society of Demerara—the central province 
of British Guiana—is sociable to a degree. All 
new comers receive dinner and other invitations, 
and are at once put on terms of friendly and 
familiar footing. The chief advantage of this, 
probably, may be, that strangers like the author, 
who visit the place for a short time, and are desirous 
of obtaining local information, have every oppor- 
tunity given them of finding it. 

Georgetown is the capital of Demerara. It is 
an extensive town, and the streets are tolerably 
wide and airy. The houses are not very splendid, 
being built of wood; but they are conveniently 
arranged, it being contrived that a door shall open 
to each aspect, so that, let the wind come from 
what quarter it may, a free current can be insured 
through the house. They are generally three- 
storied, the two upper flats being occupied as the 
dwelling-house. The neighbourhood of Demerara 
has no beauty of scenery, being flat—totally and 
entirely flat; not a mountain visible on any side; 
and however much lovers of the beautiful may 
deplore this, common-sense spectators and clear- 
sighted planters can discern much in the Demerara 
prospect to admire; for this very absence of 
- mountain scenery it is which opens such opportu- 
nities for the production of a valuable crop. But 
‘we leave the author to give the geographical 








description of the country, aud its resources, in 
his own words :— 

The whole of this land—near or adjoining Demerara—is 
formed by the mad which has been brought down by these 
great rivers and by others. The Corentyne is the most 
easterly, separating our colony from Datch Guiana or 
Surinam. Then comes the Berbice. The next, counting 
only the larger rivers, is the Demerara. Then, more to the 
west, the Essequibo: and then, running into that, the 
Mazorony, and the Cuyani; and then north-west along the 
coast, the Pomeroon; and lastly of our own rivers, the 
Guiana, though I doubt whether, for absolute purposes of 
colonization, we have ever gone so far as this. And beyond 
that are rolled in slow but turbid volume, the huge waters of 
the Orinoco. On its shores we make no claim. Though 
the delia of the Orinoco is still called Guiana, it belongs to 
the republic of Venezuela. 

These are our boundaries along the South American shore, © 
which hereabouts as all men know, looks northwards, with 
an easterly slant towards the Atlantic. 


So much for the geographical position; then 
the author goes on to state the capabilities of the 
soil :— 

Between us and the Dutch on the right hand, the limits 
are quite clear. On the left hand, matters are not quite so 
clear with the Venezuelians. Buttutherear! To the rear, 
there is an eternity of sugar capability in mud, running back 
to unknown mountains, the wildernesses of Brazil, the river 
Negro, and the tributaries of the Amazon—an eternity of 
sugar capability, to which England’s colony can lay claim if 
only she can manage as much as the surveying of it. 
“ Sagas,” said an enterprising Demerara planter to me, “ are 
you talking of sugar? Give me my heart’s desire of Coolies, 
and 1 will make you a million of hogsheads of sugar without 
stirring from the colony.” 


Mr. Trollope quite corroborates this report. He 
says the fertility is inexhaustible, all that is re- 
quired being sufficient hands to work the land. 
Here again, the laziness of the emancipated Negro 
puts a stop to progress, and the necessity for 
immigration is more clearly proved. According to 
the author’s view of the case, a wider and more 
promising field of labour is open for the needy in 
British Guiana than among the gold-fields of 
Australia. 

In Georgetown, as in many of the former places 
he visited, the author finds himself in despair about 
an hotel. From his experience one would be 
almost inelined to fancy that few persons patronize 
these public hotels, but abuse the open-hearted 
hospitality of West Indian entertainers, and put 
up at their private houses. The hotel at George- 
town—he hotel par excellence—was but a mise- 
rable affair, a wretched place, and in so tumble- 
down a condition that a night’s lodging in it 
seemed to render a policy in some life insurance 
company nothing but a necessary precaution. But 
if there were a lack of accommodation, there was 
no want of attention or civility; the latter virtue 
being carried to a somewhat inconvenient extent, 
as the following graphic and amusing relation 
proves. The author is giving an account of his 
sojourn in this most dilapidated abode, and he 
writes :— 

_ Yet, it goes against my heart to abuse the inn, for the people 
were so very civil. I shall never forget that big, black, 
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chambermaid ; how she used to curtsey to me when she came 
into my room in the morning with a large tab of water on 
her head! That such a weight should be put on her poor 
black skull—a weight which I could not lift—used to rend 
my heart with anguish. Bat that so weighted, she should 
think that manners demanded a curtsy! Poor, courteous, 


overburdened maiden ! 

“‘ Don’t Sally, dont; don’t cartsy,” I would cry. “ Yes, 
Massa,” she would reply, and curtsy again, oh, so painfully ! 
The tub of water was of such vast proportions; It was big 
enough—big enough for me to wash in ! 

This house, as I have said, was all in rains, and among 
other ruived things was my bedroom door-lock. The door 
eould not be closed within, except by the use of a bolt; and 
without the bolt, would swing wide open to the winds, ex- 
posing my arrangements to the public, and disturbing the 
neighbourhood by its jarring. In spite of the difficulty of 
ingress I was forced to bolt it. 

At six every morning came Sally with the tub, knocking 
gently at the door—knocking gently at the door with that 
ponderous tub upon her skull! What could a man do, when 
so appealed to, bat rush quickly from beneath his musquito 
curtains to her rescue? So, under these circumstauces, 
finding myself at the door in my dishabille, I could only open 
it, and then stand sheltered behind it as behind a bulwark 
while Sally deposited her burden. 

But, no. She cartsied, first at the bed; and seeing that 
I was not there, turned her head and tab slowly round the 
room till she perceived my whereabouts. Then, gently bat 
firmly drawing away the door till I stood before her, plainly 
discovered in my night dress, she curtsied again. She knew 
better than to enter a room without due salatation to the 
guest—even with a tub of water on her head. Poor Sally ! 
Was I not dressed from my chin downwards, and was not 
that enough for her? “ Honi soit qui mal y pense.” 


Surely no one tells a story like Anthony Trol- 
lope! He possesses the rare quality of making 
the commonest incidents both graphic and amusing. 
We might give another entertaining anecdote of a 
conversation with the waiter; but he treats of 
graver matter in connection with Guiana, and to 
that we turn. 

The district, as we have before said, has been 
called unhealthy, and stigmatised as a grave for 
the white man who may be bold enough to set his 
foot therein. The yellow fever is held by English 
people to be perpetually raging, and carrying off 
yearly its thousands of victims. Mr. Trollope made 
it his business to inquire particularly into this 
matter, He was told that the yellow fever raged 
once in every six or seven years, but that cholera 
was the great scourge of the coloured population. 
“ And what is the prevailing disease of the colony ?” 
The question was addressed to the doctor of the 
hospital. “Dropsy with the black men,” he 
answered, “and brandy with the white.” There 
can be no doubt, however, that the yellow fever is 
a justly dreaded pestilence of Demerara and the 
West Indies. The ignorance of medical men as 
to the proper mode of treatment is, the author 
thinks, the reason why its fatality is so terrible. 

There are Negro villages in Demerara, the site 
having been subscribed for by the Negroes, and 
bought with their own money since their emanci- 
pation—thus becoming a freehold possession for 
them. The plan bas not answered as well as 
might be hoped. In some casesjthe division of 
the land became a subject of difficulty and disagree- 
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ment, and when that was comfortably settled, the 
lazy negroes would neither work together at drain- 
ing, or cultivating, or improving the estate, but 
were content to remain in idleness, earning the 
little they needed with the least possible labour, 
and when that was gained caring to do no more. 

Returning to the financial statements relating 
to Guiana, the author contrasts its produce with 
that of the other islands. He says: “‘ Guiana 
has some reason to be proud, seeing that at present 
it beats all the neighbouring British colonies in 
the quantity of sugar produced.” Such may be 
the case, but with all due deference to Mr. Trol- 
lope, we would remark that the Demerara sugar is 
inferior to the produce of the West Indian islands, 
not containing so much saccharine matter, We 
give, in the author’s words, the comparative quan- 
tities exported : — 


In round numbers, the sugar exported from Guiana, may be 
stated at seventy thousand hogsheads. 

Barbadoes exports about fifty thousand; Trinidad and 
Jamaica, under forty thousand. No other British West 
Indian colony gives fifteen thousand; bat Guadaloupe and 
Martinique, two French islands, produce, one over fifty thou- 
sand, and the other, nearly seventy thousand hogsheads, 

Some twelve years ago the whole prodace of sugar in the 
West Indies, including Guiana and exclading the Spanish 
islands, was 275,000 hogsheads. The amount which I have 
above recapitulated, in which the smaller islands have been 
altogether omitted, exceeds 310,000. 


He argues well from the above extract. A very 
clear description of the process of sugar-making 
follows. Then come a few words on the govern- 
ment of Demarara, which the author styles “a 
mild despotism, tempered with sugar.” The fol- 
lowing is his statement :— 


The form of government here is somewhat singular. 
There are two Houses—Lords and Commons—but sot 
acting separately as ours do, The Upper House is the 
Court of Policy. This consists of five official members. 
The Governor himself sitting in this Assembly has the cast- 
ing vote. But he also bas something to say to the election 
of the other five. They are chosen by a body of men called 
Kiezars—probably Dutch for choosers. There is « college 
of Kiezars, elected for jife by the tax-payers, whose main 
privilege appears to be that of electing these members of the 
Court of Policy. But on every occasion they send up two 
names, and the Governor selects one; so that he can always 
keep out any one man who may be peculiarly disagreeable to 
him. This Coart of Policy acts, I think, when seting by 
itself, more as a Privy Council to the Governor than as a 
Legislative body, 

Then there are six Financial Representatives; two from 
Berbice, one from town, and one from country; two from 
Demarara, one from town and one from country: and two 
from Essequibo, both from the country, there being no town. 
These are elected by the tax-payers. They are assembled 
for purposes of taxation only as far as I understood; and 
even as regards this, they are joined with the Court of Policy, 
and thas form what is called the Combined Court. The 
Crown, therefore, has very little to tie its hands; and [ 
think that I am justified in deseribing the goveroment as « 
mild despotism, tempered by sagar. 

This concludes the account of Demerara. The 
next chapter opens with Barbadoes, and the way 
in which the “ bumptiousness” of the Barbadians 
is described is extremely amusing. Obapters on 
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Isthmus of Panama follow. There is much in- | Competition, however, is necessary to brin® 
formation, and a fund of graphic humour in each. | down the tariff of charges on the line crossing 
Central America and Costa Rica come next, and | Panama; at present the line is very high. “Five 
their populations are set down as follows :— pounds is charged for conveying a passenger less 

The total population of Central America is, I believe, | than fifty miles; no class of passengers can cross 
about two millions, while that of Costa Rica does not exceed | ai a cheaper fare, and the rates charged for goods 
two hundred thousand. Of the five states, Guatemala has | are as high in comparison.” An opposition rail- 


nf anh eee ll pores Poy dyes. ge way in Honduras las been spoken of; but at 
present there seem to be difficulties in the way of 


all the isthmus territories. ’ let 
The ascent of, and descent into, the crater of | *% COMpletion. 1 
the voleanic mountain Irazu, in the neighbourhood An account of the Bermudas concludes this 
of San José. is graphically told. We pass over series of sketches, and in the last chapter, “The 
the succeeding chapters on “ Rien Naik tai Grey- Conelusion,”’ we have a most interesting description 
town,” and “ The Railways, Canals, and Transit.” of the F alls " Niagara. ded: but j 
In the latter there are a few remarks which bear Praise to the work is unnceded ; but it possesses 
one admirable and rather uncommon quality im ils 


ou a mooted question of the day. The author ¥ 

refers to the discussions respecting the Isthmus apparentiy perfect and unvarnished trath. Je no 

of Suez andthe Isthmus of Panama. With regard instance does the author sacrifice truth to effect. 
j The former must stand coute que coute, and stand- 


to the former, he says :— a 
All mankind has heard much of M. Lesseps and his Suez ing—somehow or other—it ig always, under his 
hands, sure to enhance, and increase, and improve 


Canal. On that matter I do not mean to say much here. . ee , 
I have a very stropg opinion that such caval will not, and | the latter. This second edition of a book with 


cannot be made; that all the strength of the arguments | such very charming and useful reading will doubt- 


adduced in the matter are hostile to it; and ‘hat steam navi- | Jess be speedily followed by a third aud fourth, 
gation by land will, and ought to be, the means of transit | 


through Egypt.” 
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CHAPTER VI. | near and around us; but we retained our pristine 


My education was intended to qualify me for the | Simplicity. We were a slow people, and apathetie 
duties of a governess, and I became fully compe- | t0 & fault—bebind the age, Mr. Durward said; 
tent, in my own opinion, to occupy the position of | 89d yet he worked hard to improve the moral and 
preceptress in a family of moderate expectations ; | intellectual condition of his people Old customs, 
but my grandmother always found some pretext | old rights, old laws, old servitors we adhered to 
for keeping me at home. “Time enough, May— | With an obstinate tenacity. Mr. Breeze still 


time enough,” she would say; “ we will think of | passed our door regularly on market days, though 
more slowly, perhaps—Jess was growing lazy, and 


Traveller ensconced himself amongst the parcels 
now—and the mail coach rattled along with its 
Guard and his clear ringing horn; whilst afar off, 


it bye and by ; thee art but a child yet.” 

“TI had no expectations; my grandmother's 
annuity died with herself, and sooner or later 1 
would have to fight my own way through the 


world; but, buoyant with youth and hope, I was | wsheeded and unheard, the mighty rival of both 
eager to lauuch upon the unknown. The world panted, and shrieked, and whirled over the earth 
and myself were upon friendly terms. I had no | with lightning speed. Alas! Time was to ring 
fear forthe future, aud believed, if Ann Grant kept | its changes there, too—and how soon ! 
out of my path, all would go smoothly » ith me, 
Ann Grant did not forget me. She corresponded 
regularly, although we had never met since I was 
expelled from Park House Institution. Ann had | CHAPTER VII. 
been out two years, and spoke hopefully of gover- | Ir was a day of overpowering heat. The cattle 
nessing, although she prouownced it hard dradgery | lay languid in the sun ; the bee hummed lazily in 
upon the whole. ‘You need not be in such haste | the noon, faint with splendour; the sails hung 
to begin,” she wrote, “for I can assure you, Madge | slack from the tall ships riding at anchor; and the 
Wildtire, ‘be it ever sv lowly, there’s no place | fishing boats were motionless in the bay. A dreamy 
like home.’ ”’ haze was on the sea; there was not breath enough 
In all these changing years our quict little town | to stir the tiviest wave from sleep. Silence was 
by the sea seemed to have escaped the common on the beech—tranquillity everywhere. It was a 
lot. Alterations aud improvements were going on day on which the strongest feel enervated and 
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listless, and the weak faint and languid. Winter 
declared she could do nought ; she was sure there 
was thunder in the air. Thunder effected Winter's 
ye 28 things were needed from the town. It 
was so hot Winter could not undertake the jour- 
ney, and I went, taking the road by the shore. 
The walk home was less pleasant, even; the haze 
had deepened down upon the sea, and it was far- 
ther off. I thought of Anu Grant’s letter—re- 
ceived that morning, and brought with me to 

uile the way. 
Who is _ from, Mara ?” 

I looked up ; the speaker was Mr, Durward. 

“Careless as ever,” said he, stooping to lift a 

all 1 I had dropped. 
= laughed and blushed a little at Mr. Durward’s 
smiling reproof. ‘The letter 1 was reading is 
from Ann Grant,” I said. | 

« Who is Ann Grant ?” he asked. 

I explained. 

“ Park House—so you found a true friend there, 
after all.”” 

“ Indeed, Mr. Durward, I—’’ 

“Yes, yes—I understand, Mara; that’s an old 


story.’ 


“Nobody believed me about Park House; I’ 


was most unjustly used, and—”’ 

“You'll never forgive Park House, although it 
gave ycu a friend ia Ann Grant—eh, Mara ?” 

We could never agree upon that subject, so I 
talked of something else. As we left the shore a 
man passed us. Mr. Durward did not seem tv 
notice that he turned back, and stsred fixedly at 
us. ‘ What aday,” said he, removing his hat and 
tossing back tle heavy moist hair from his brow. 
“O for a breath of Ben Lomond air!” 

“Must you go to Rockville to-day, Mr. 
Durward ?” 

“No help for it, I fear; there’s a good deal of 
distress in our neighbourhood at present.” He 
looked out upon the sea thoughtfully for a few 
moments, and then we walked on. 

“Ts any one sick at Rockville ?”’ I asked. 

“Jacob Morris's little boy. Poor fellow! I 
fear he is dying.” 

“Ts he so very ill ?” 

“ Gradual decay—no actual disease.” 

“ And will you walk to Rockville on such a 
broiling day as this, merely to visit a sick child 
who is in no immediate danger ?” 

“T cannot spare another day this week, and the 
poor little fellow expects me.” 

“One would think you were a physician instead 
of a clergyman, Mr. Durward.” 

“ The terms are nearly synonymous.” 

“T understand you, sir; but even a healer of 
bodily infirmities would find-a plausible excuse 
for not going a shorter distance to sce a poor 
patient, in such oppressive weather.” 

“ Probably.’’ = 

“Few would work as you do; you never thiuk 
of rest, Mr. Durward.” 
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“Don’t I, little girl? Now what would you 
think if I told you that I had been devising means 
whereby I might tarry at Seacot for a brief space, 
on my way homewards ?”’ 

“ Grandma’ would be so pleased, Mr. Durward.” 

“ And nobody else, then, Mara ?” 

“Of course, sir ; bat would you not rather come 
now ?” 

“Impossible ; and, when I think of it, duty 
will prevent my returning by Seacot. I must 
attend a meeting at seven, and need all my time 
to get through with my day’s arrangements before 
that hour.” 

“ Duty, again—always duty,” I said pettishly. 

“ Always duty, Mara; good bye—I must hurry 
now.” 

How good he is, I thought, as I walked home 
—striving to follow closely in his Master’s steps, 
who continually went about doing good. I had 
almost reached the gate when the stranger who 
had passed us on the way came up, and touching 
his hat, enquired if I could direct him to Seacot. 
His tones were bland, his face smooth and smiling 
—but there was a disagreeable expression in the 
cold, fishy eye that was unmistakeable. 

“Pray do not go out of your way to oblige 
me,”’ resumed the stranger, as I struck into the 
bye-path that led to Seacot. 

I informed him that Seacot was my own home. 

“Indeed,” returned the stranger, “I was not 
aware I had the pleasure—my name is Welsh— 
may have heard it before—[{I had not, but sup- 
posed it of no consequence]—old friend of the 
family—of Mrs. Austin’s, I should say. Business 
called me to the neighbourhood, and I thought I 
should like to visit Seacot for auld langsyne,” 

I told Mr. Welsh my grandmother was quite 
an invalid, and that I doubted if she could see 
him. With a confident smirk he presented his 
card, and begged I would convey it, along with 
his compliments, to the old lady. Mr. Welsh’s 
familiarity annoyed me ; but remembering he was 
an old friend, I did not resent it as I should 
otherwise have done. We entered Seacot together, 
and leaving Mr. Welsh in the parlour, I retired to 
question Winter about this old friend, of whom I 
had never heard. — 

Winter was knitting in the back kitchen. “ 
on us, Miss May! who let you in?” said she, 
dropping her needles in her alarm, 

“ Myself ; and l’ve brought a visitor, Winter— 
an old friend, he says; and I want to know about 
him.” 

“You do, Miss May ?—then you must go some- 
where else.” 

“His name is Welsh—Mr. Isaac Welsh, late 
of Dewsbury, now of London.” 

** What do I know of him, Miss May? You've 
gone and made me drop fifty loops, I’m persuided, 
You shouldn't pick up strangers, and bring ’em 
home ; like enough you've got an imposter, or a 
returned convict in the parlour, You'd better let 
your grandma’ know,” , 
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“TI wish Mr. Welsh had chosen another day for 
his visit,” said I. 

**T wish he'd broke his neck before he set out ; 
or been drownded in the bottom of the deep sea 
years ago,” responded Winter; “‘he ain’t wanted 
at Seacot, he ain’t.” 

“If Mr. Welsh is an old friend, you must have 
heard of him, Winter,” I persisted. 

** P’raps I ain't got so much curiosity as some 
folks—leastways, if I] have, my memory left 
me twenty yearsago. ‘There, now; don’t ask no 
more questions ; and please to mind there’s an 
individual you know nought about in the parlour 
at this blessed moment, pocketing anythink that 
may have taken his fancy, I shouldn’t wonder.” 

Winter was incorrigible, and I went to my 
grandmother. She was in her own room, aud so 
still I thought her asleep; but she looked up 
when I entered, and asked in a languid tone if I 
had not been a long time away. I hesitated about 
giving her Mr. Isaac Welsh’s card, but fearing she 
might be displeased afterwards, I produced it. 

“‘Mr. Isaac Welsh,” repeated she ; “ when did 
he come here ?”” 

I related how and when. 

“TI suppose I must see him, child,” said my 
grandmother. 

I thought it unnecessary in her weak state ; but 
she bade me give her my arm, and we returned to 
the parlour. Mr. Welsh was standing at the win- 
dow, with his hands in his pockets, taking a minute 
survey of the flowers peeping in at him. 

“ Hope I see you well, ma’am,”’ said that gen- 
tleman, turning from the window—“ I mean no 
worse than usual—sorry to hear you've been an 
invalid.’ 

My grandmother shook hands with Mr. Welsh, 
and begged him to be seated. 

“Long time since last we met,” resumed Mr. 
Welsh, turning his fishy eye upon me; “quite a 
little thing—of course you can’t remember any- 
thing of —” 

“* My love—would you prop this pillow a little 
higher,” interrupted my grandmother. 

I obeyed. 

“T know little or no change upon this place,” 
said Mr. Welsh. “As I was remarking this young 
lady was quite a little missy when—”’ 

“ Yes,” remarked my grandmother before Mr. 
Welsh had concluded. “ Time will not let us pass 
—he transforms us in spite of ourselves. But 
what have you been about all these years ?” 

“Not much,” laughed Mr. Welsh. “ Taking it 
easy in fact, Ma’am, worked hard enough at one 
time, did Isaac Welsh.” 

“You made a fortunate speculation in Railway 
shares, I think,” observed my grandmother. 

“ Rather,” replied Mr. Welsh with emphasis. 

“We are avery slow people here, you see Mr. 
Welsh,” resumed my grandmother, “I believe a 
railway has never been proposed by any one of our 
wise men.” 

“Tt’s a confoundedly akward bit to get at,” 
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said Mr. Welsh. “Indeed, I often had a mind to 
pop in on you, but the distance and the difficulty 
in getting at you made the thing impossible. 
(I felt truly thankful.) If there was a railway 
within reasonable distance,” resumed Mr. Welsh, 
“ whv don’t you see, ma’am, what a difference it 
would make, depend upon it, ma’am, them railways 
are a glorious invention. Railways are—[Mr. 
Welsh thought a moment }—philanthropists on a 
magnificent scale, they have large hearts, have 
railways ma’am.” 

I had a keen sense of the ludicrous, and this 
latter remark of Mr. Welsh’s fairly upset my 
gravity. My grandmother looked properly shocked 
at my rudeness; but Mr. Welsh did not seem to 
suspect what had excited my merriment so suad- 
denly, be regarded me compassionately for a 
moment or two, and then out of sympathy laughed 
too. 

“What happy idea struck your fancy ?’’ inquired 
Mr. Welsh, when I had in some degree recovered 
my composure, “Old friend you know; no cere- 
mony.” 

‘Merely a habit my granddaughter has, of in- 
dulging in the ludicrous at unreasonable times,” 
said my grandmother with anunmoved countenance. 

A new light seemed to dawn upon Mr. Welsh 
at this announcement so unexpected. 

“T understand ma’am,” (touching his forehead 
significantly), ‘‘ not to be wondered at ; remarkable 
likeness. Don’t you find this rather a dull 
locality ?” asked Mr. Welsh, again addressing me. 

“Not at all,’’ I answered. 

“ How do you kill time ?”’ 

« Sir ?”” 

“IT mean, don’t you never have a wish to see a 
little more of the world—London, for instance ? 
You can’t imagine London now. Travelling might 
be beneficial, ma’am.’’ The latter sentence was 
meant for my grandmother, who assured Mr. Welsh 
I enjoyed excellent health always. 

‘I suppose you don’t go much from home now, 
ma’am ?” resumed Mr. Welsh, whose volubility 
knew no cessation. 

“ Never,’ answered my grandmother, wearily. 

“ One advantage of being able to travel about 
is, one hears what’s going on,” observed Mr. 
Welsh. 

My grandmother assented. 

“Gives one more confidence in one’s self,” pur- 
sued Mr. Welsh, “and sets a man at ease with 
society.” 

This information being received in solemn silence 
our visitor continued, “ Apropos, I made a run 
over to New York last fall, and met a party who 
has been travelling in distant lands the last ten or 
fifteen years for his—bis—health of course.” 

My grandmother suddenly sat perfectly upright 
in her chair. 

“English, you understand, ma’am,” said Mr. 
Welsh. . 

“May, I think Mr. Welsh will like our straw- 
berries,” said my grandmother to me, “Go my 
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love and see if you can find some. Seacot straw- 
berries obtained the prize last year, Mr. Welsh.’ 

« Ab! indeed, I shouldn’t wonder, nice sheltered 
spot. Sorry to give “you trouble miss. I 
shouldn’t have known English party, much altered, 
recent domestic calamity.” 

Mr. Welsh paused to open the door for me when 
I returned with the strawberries. Mr. Welsh’s 


mood had changed, he talked less, and confined his | 


observations to home. I noticed when I had 
occasion to come near him, he involuntarily pushed 
his chair further away, and kept his eye upon the 
door. ‘Spirited when roused, I should think ;” 
I overheard Mr. Welsh say, as I entered—l 
knew he referred to myself from the abrupt manner 
in which he stopped and looked out at the window 
when he saw me. Despite Mr. Welsh’s hilarity 
he was like the day, oppressive ; he staid to tea, and 
expressing his regret that he could not remain over 
the night, left us with the assurance that he would 
not be a stranger in future; and a hope that the 
railway not yet projected would facilitate his in- 
tentions, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Aut the information my grandmother vouchsafed 
regarding Mr. Isaac Welsh, was, that at one time 
she had rented a cottage from his father, who 
was a property agent then, near London. Winter 
was silent upon the old friend, he wasn’t in her re- 
collection, and she had no wish to make new 
acquaintances. The following week Mr. Durward 
came to beg my grandinother would let me go to 
the parsonage; a guest was expected daily and 
Mrs. Durward was unable to meet extra fatigue. 
I was unwilling to leave my grandmother in her 
weak state, but she insisted she should do well 
enough with Winter, and I could see her every 
day—which I did. Winter was highly displeased 
with the arrangement, and suggested that I should 
make the parsonage my home permanently. Sea- 
cot didn’t want enlivening, the parsonage was 
different—it wasn’t of no consequence my coming 
back, since I was only a temporary visitor at Sea- 
cot. Wiuter rated me soundly—but she helped 
me all the while—and did up my muslins in her 
best style, before I left; although she protested 
she wouldn't put a hand to ‘em. 

‘“*It was very good of you to come,” said Mrs. 
Durward, “ These girls in the kitchen want con- 
stant looking after, and I am far from strong. 
It’s very unfortunate, a stranger coming to the 
parsonage at this time,” murmured the old lady, 

“ Men are so unthinking, and Stephen seems to 
think that Mara might take pity upon a tired old 
man, and offer him acup of tea,” said Mr. Dur- 
ward, suddenly making his appearance. Mr. Dur- 
ward looked so fair and active, and altogether so 
unlike an old man, that even his mother laughed 
y at the quaint conceit. 
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“When does your friend arrive, Stephen,” 
asked Mrs. Durward, when we were seated round 
the tea-table. 

Mr. Durward laid down his book. “He may 
be here to-morrow ; bye the bye, Mara, this same 
friend of mine, is an old bachelor like myself.” 

“ Mr. Raleigh is several years older than you, 
Stephen,” interposed Mrs. Durward. 

“ Well, a year or two is neither here nor there, 
mother, mine, when we arrive at man’s estate,” 
said her son. 

“ He looked a much older man when last I saw 
him,” said the old lady, sententiously. 

‘ Now don’t imagine Sydney George Raleigh is 
patriarchal, Mara,” said Mr. Durward, “I assure 
you he is quite a young man ; it seems like yester- 
day when we were boys together; what a handsome 
lad he was, and, indeed I think him a magnificent 
fellow still.” 

“He is not in the least like you,” burst in 
Mrs. Durward. 

“No,” replied her son with a grim smile, “I 
never had the smallest chance against him.” 

This was not what the fond mother meant, and 
Mr. Durward knew it. 

“ Better avoid comparisons,” said he, rising ; 
“and Mara, pray let us have some music when 
you have finished, I cannot stay here to turn over 
the leaves for you, but I promise to be an attentive 
listener in the study.” 

The ordinary sitting-room opened into the 
study. It was an old-fashioned room, looking out 
upon the sea; but the furniture was modern, and 
so was the paper on the walls—one of Mr. Dnr- 


' ward’s own choosing, neither light nor dark, but 


the livelier tints well subdued. 

The master of the house was fond of music, 
and in a recess which seemed to have been made 
for it, was a small organ, and across the room, 
a grand piano—an instrument, Mrs. Durward 
(who was a strict puritan) thought out of place iu 
a clergyman’s house. The windows were low, and 
opened upon a smooth green lawn, which was 
bordered with flowers, and fenced round with a 
thick double hedge of holly. The study was 
walnut—the hangings, green. It was a dull, 
dingy room, and even the blaze of the gilded 
volumes which lined it, could not light it up, 
Yet, there Mr. Durward dwelt chiefly when at 
home. I sat playing in the dusk—alone, Mrs. 
Durward slipped out of the room when the pi 
was opened—her son went into the study—and in 
the calm dreamy twilight, playing soft music suited 
to the hour, I allowed my thoughts to wander at 
will—and catching the dim outline of the dark 
figure in the study,I wondered if Mr. Raleigh 
would resemble his friend. 

“Give me a song, Mara,” said Mr. Durward. 

I obeyed, childlike, as I was accustomed to do. 
He left the study and stood by the piano, When 
the song was finished, it was almost dark, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


Mr. Rateicu arrived next day. Even when boys 
together, in point of personal appearance, there 
could have been no resemblance between the 
friends. 
Durward was fair and delicate in feature; and the 
beauty and repose of the one countenance rendered 


the irregularity and ever-varying expression of the | 


other, conspicuous and striking. When Mr. Ra- 
leigh spoke, he seemed cold, distant, and retiring. 


When he smiled, the whole man was transformed. | 


He looked several years older than Mr. Durward, 
with whose mother I agreed in thinking there was 
no ground of comparison between the two, 

Mr Durward’s clerical duties fully occupied his 
time, and during the four weeks Mr. Raleigh re- 
mained at the parsonage, I was not unfrequently 
the only person left to entertain him. At first 
I felt uncomfortable in his presence. I knew he 
had travelled (to better purpose than Mr. Isaac 
Welsh), and that he was very learned, although it 
was at rare intervals his brilliant powers were per- 
mitted full play. Perhaps he thought me too in- 
significant for their exhibition, and yet, he sought 
not to shine for the mere purpose of excelling, or 
to advertise his superior attainments. I, with the 
sentiment of seventeen, thought him intensely 
practical. He improved on acquaintance, and 
before he left, I was astonished to find myself 
almost as much at ease with him, as with Mr. 
Durward. The night before he left, we had a 
Jong stroll by the sea-shore together. Mr. Raleigh 
amused himself by throwing pebbles into the sea 
for some time, then turning to me abruptly, said, 
“T should find this but a dull spot, after all.” 

I did not doubt it. 

“ Durward likes it well enough,” he continued ; 
“ but then he keeps himself in perpetual motion 
—by the way, what acontradiction Durward is 
—you would think him all repose and indolence.’ 

“And no man works harder,” said I. 

“You are right,” returned Mr. Raleigh. 
**Work ! work! work! I shall soon be in harness 
again myself; idleness don’t suit me altogether, 
cither. ’ 

I could well imagine that. 

“* By this time to-morrow I shall be in London, 


I presume; and the quiet order of the parsonage | 


will go on as usual.” 

“The same as if you had not seen it, Mr. 
Raleigh.”’ 

“Yes, of course—the come, and go, are for- 
gotten; such is life. But bless me, is it going to 
rain ? 

Sudden heavy drops on my hat convinced us it 
was raining already. 

“It is fortunate we are so near the parsonage,” 
said Mr. Raleigh, drawing my hand through his 
arm, and hurrying me along, “I wish it had not 
rained tlie Jast night, however. I hate to leave a 
place on a rainy Cay, it gives one an uncomfortable 


feeling, and makes last impressions unfaveurable.”” | 


Mr Raleigh was as dark as night—Mr. | 
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The rain fell in torrents; and a loud peal of 
thunder was succeeded by a vivid flash of lightning. 

“Keep close to me, Mara,” said Mr. Raleigh, 
“you're not alarmed.” 

"” 

‘You need not run away from me at the gate 
—do you think you can walk faster than me.” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“But you are very wet, and yonder waits 
Durward to lecture, I'll be bound. I shall answer 
all charges—go.”” 

The summer storm passed away. Then the 
shadows deepened, the stars gleamed overhead, 
and the thunder’s loud crash died away in the 
gentle ripple of the flowing waves. The next day 
was calm and bright. 

“ You have got your wish, Mr. Raleigh,” said I 
as he came forward to say good-bye, “ a sunshiny 
day to leave vs on.” 

“Yes, [ am glad of it; the remembrance will 
be pleasant, and I hope to see you at the parsonage 
when [ return at Cliristmas.” 

“It is a long time till then, Mr. Raleigh.” 

“Only a few short months; don’t forget me 
quite before then. I shall often think of you all 
in that great Babylonish city to which I au 
bound.” 

The mail stopped at the gate—he sprang in— 
waved his hand, and was gone. 





CHAPTER X. 


Dip we suppose that time would ring out his 
changes, and by some quaint conceit leave out our 
quiet little sea-side village? vain dream, already 
the fiat had gone forth. It fell on a day when 
summer was in her seedy green. The wise men 
of the neighbouring town held a meeting in their 
hall, the Mayor presiding. Great was the conster- 
nation that followed the awakening of these 
apathetic rulers. Their new member was a public- 
spirited man; and having solemnly sworn to devote 
bis time and energies to the interests of the 
thriving and important borough he had the honour 
to represent in Parliament, seemed resolved to re- 
deem his word. The opposite party spitefully in- 
sinuated that the successful representative’s 
owning extensive coal mines in the neighbourhood 
was a stimulus to his efforts for the welfare of 
that particular locality ; and but for the zeal and 
active aud untiring energy of Edward Gustavus 
Hardinge, Esq., our quiet little sea-side village, 
notwithstanding its contiguous town, so noted for 
its handsome streets and buildings, its excellent 
institutions, its manufactures, shipping, &c., had 
never been known as a fashionable watering-place. 
Mr. Durward highly approved of the projected 
alterations and improvements, and he augured 
much good therefrom. He was on friendly terms 


with the new member, and agreed with him that 
a railwey would greatly conduce to our prosperity. 





























Mr. Durward generally carried conviction with his 

ments, and few long resisted his clear reason- 
ing and practical sense ; but a Demosthenes would 
not have pursuaded Mrs. Breeze that a railway 
was anything but an innovation on old established 
rights and privileges. 

“ Not that I am prejudiced, Miss Austin,” slie 
would say, “Joseph is an old man now, and the 
boys don’t take to carrying. Tom is already on 
the road—a commercial traveller ; and his brother 
apprenticed in Newcastle ; Joe is a born sailor ; so 
that I have no interest in speaking against rail- 
ways, farther than I don’t approve of ’em. Joseph 
don’t prejudice me, although he has never looked 
the same since this one was mentioned.” 

That little sentence explained the wife’s aversion 
to railways, and who could blame her ? 

One change is often followed by a succession. 
Mrs. Durward—who, although often complaining, 
no one much minded—suddenly took serious 
trouble and died. My grandmother, who bad got 
much stronger and better in health, waited upon 
her, and was with her when she breathed her last. 
She was an active, bustling, querulous old woman, 
but kindhearted, shrewd, and far-seeing; and. was 
generally respected, and much lamented when 
Seacot churchyard received her at last. Mr. 
Durward mourned his mother’s loss. 

It was in the close of the summer Mrs. Durward 
died—shortly after Mr. Raleigh’s visit to the par- 
sonage. The summer had been unusually dry 
and hot ; the autumn set in damp aud changeable. 
I was greatly pleased to observe how much my 
grandmother improved. She could take her ac- 
customed walk every day (when it was dry), and 
she went about with a firmer step and a more 
cheerful air. Winter also took notice how Missis 
had got her lease renewed; and Winter's spirits 
brightened accordingly. My birth-day was in 
October ; and my grandmother had always observed 
it by some little token of remembrance, sometimes 
a trinket; sometimes some useful article of her 
own handiwork ; never upon any occasion did she 
omit her yearly gift. 

My eighteenth birth-day. 

Let me recall it. A clear, sunshiny morning. 
Skies blue and cloudless, causing the birds to hop 
about and sing upon the thinning branches as if 
summer had returned again; a light breeze raised 
the drooping flowers, and swept away the withered 
leaves from the garden walks. The sea was blue 
and rolling, but in sport, dancing the wee boats, 
and speeding on the gallant ships as they sailed 
out of port. It was a day to be out of doors— 
the fishers mended their nets on the beach—at 
cottage doors, gossips lingered to talk—mothers 
dandled their infants in the sunshine, and children 
gathered shells that came in with the tide. 

My grandmother walked farther that day than 
she had done for many days; and she lingered on 
the shore to look again upon the old ruined castle, 
the cliffs beyond, and the little village shriuking 
behind. There was a clear light in her eye, aud 
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the fresh séa breeze had tinted ber pale cheek with 


_ something of its early bloom, I could have fancied. 


We met Mr. Breeze oa our way home. Old Jess 
I think knew us, for she pulled up; and Traveller 
who was, as usual, dodging amongst the parcels, 
shook himself up and wagged his tail. 

“ Why ma’am, you get younger every day,” said 
Mr. Breeze, rubbing up his eyes, “ Now, I’m going 
down hill fast—I feel it, so does Traveller,—time 
was Miss, (turning to me) Traveller would’nt have 
been so unmannerly as to sneak down again 
amongst the parcels when you took notice of him ; 
only old age don’t visit Seacot.”’ 

This compliment my grandmother received with 
a smile. 

“Indeed Mr. Breeze,”’ said she, “ it seems as if 
I were to be permitted to hold out a while longer 
for this child’s sake; but it is not your usual 
custom to despond,”’ 

“Nor ought 1, only some days we get more 
jostled like, though the road ain’t more rougher 
neither, nor the cart heavier loaded —aad it will be 
lighter soon, old Jess.” 

“ You're thinking of the railways, Mr. Breeze,"’ 
said my grandmother. 

“ Ah them’s a good way off yet ma‘am,” hastily 
interposed Mr. Breeze ; and many will have got to 
the foot of the hill before them's at our door.” 

“‘T hope to have a holiday on the railway myself 
yet,’” said my grandmother cheerily, “and I’m 
farther down the hill than you by a long way, Mr. 
Breeze.”’ 

“No one would believe it to-day, ma’am ; I hope 
to see you always as hearty.” 

The carrier went slowly on, encouraging old Jess 
to ‘look alive,’ and we returned home. 

‘*T believe, child, I have walked too far,’ said 
my grandmother, as I poured out her tea. “1 
feel quite drowsy, and | wanted to be strong to- 
night.” 

I hoped she would be refreshed by the tea. 

“ When you have finished, May, fetch me my 
spectacles and my writing desk,” said she. 

‘Surely you will not write to-night, grand- 
mother ?” 

She smiled; “on your birthnight, surely not, 
my love; but you have not got your birthday-gift 
yet "at which I was surprised, for it usually 
accompanied my grandmother’s morning salutation. 
I despatched the tea with all haste, and brought 
the spectacles and writing-desk. 

“ My keys, child; where can I have left them ?” 

Winter had found them on the floor and laid 
them past, and it was the first time in her life, she 
said, she ever knew missis leave out ‘hem keys 
before. 

“There are no secrets in that desk, May,”’ said 
my grandmother, unlocking it: “but there isa 


locket in it which I meant to give you before my 


death, or, if I lived until you reached your 
eighteenth year, to make it this day’s gift.” 

She touched a secret spring, and the locket was 
in my hands, 1 opened it eagerly. On one side 
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was a miniature of my mother. I knew it at once, 
although the face was more girlish, and a thousand 
times more radiant, than the old likeness in my 
grandmother's room. On the reverse side, en- 
closed, was a plaiting of hair, jet black and light 
flaxen, thickly interspersed with a rich, deep brown. 
My mother’s hair and my own, I presumed ; but 
the brown so closely entwined with both—was it 
my father’s?” No. 

“ Whose then, dear granny—not yours ?” 

“ Sit down at my feet as you did when a child, 
May, and I will tell you a story.” 

I obeyed, holding the locket in my hand. 

“Pat the lights nearer; I can hardly keep my 
eyes open, child.” 

“ Rest a little while, dear grandmamma: I can 
hear your story to-morrow.” 

“ Better now, child; but first let me look upon 
your mother’s picture. It is a better likeness of 
her than you, May. I do not know who you 
resemble ?”’ 

“My father, perhaps—have you no likeness of 
papa P” 

“No; he took his own likeness to himself, and 
your mother lost her reason.” 

“And when papa died, who got his likeness ? 
Ah, grandmamma, you are sleepy still ; you want 
shaking up.” 

“I think I do, my love; but I would rather 
not go to sleep yet. Would you read the evening 
portion; it isin the Psalms to-night.” 

Ilooked up, “ Grandmamma—you are asleep 
already.” 

Her head had drooped upon her breast. I got 
up to arrange her pillows; the light fell upon her 
face, and—I shrieked aloud. Winter came di- 
rectly. ‘Fetch a doctor—quick. Grandmamma! 
grandmamma—speak! open your eyes!” As I 
raved and wept, the countenance changed, and my 
grandmother was not. 


Through the long dark hours of the night we 
watched beside the dead—the faithful old friend, 
and the orphan she had forsaken. The morning 
broke cold and grey, and the great world awoke to 
rerew its life straggle with a new day’s light ; and 
if some had fallen asleep on the crowded stage, 
how few missed them! The sun shone, the birds 
sang, men worked, women smiled, children played ; 
there was joy and gladness, strife and struggle, 
right and wrong, sorrow and anguish ; and so will 
the world wear away. 





CHAPTER XI. 
My grandmother was buried beside my mother. 
The last burial in our churchyard had been that of 
my grandmother's friend, Mrs. Durward — how 
soon were they to meet in the land that is afar off. 
I was free to begin the world now—free to leave 
my old home. The time I had wished for was 
come, and now I shrunk back like a frightened 





child who fears to take an unknown road alone. 
Mr. Durward heard my plans in silence—to apply 
for a governess’s situation wherever one was likely 
to be found, and to leave Seacot immediately. My 
grandmother rented Seacot yearly. 

“* What was to become of Winter ?” 

I had hoped Mr. Durward would take Winter to 
the parsonage ; she was active, and able for light 
work yet. 

“ You wish to leave this place, Mara ?” 

“ Immediately.” 

“You would not care for a home here now ?”’ 

“ No; I would rather live anywhere else almost.”’ 

“Poor child! that is natural, I suppose; but 
when time has blanted your present sorrow, Mara 
—do you not think you could be happy here ?” 

“Never, Mr. Durward—my mother and my 
grandmother died at Seacot.” 

“T shall be very lonely when you go away; my 
friends are all leaving me. When will you come 
back, Mara ?”’ 

That question brought back my desolation in 
all its blank dreariness, and I burst into tears. 

“TI distress you, Mara; I did not mean to vex 
you, dear child—you shall not come back unless it 
pleases you. I wish you could have made the 
parsonage your home; but I shall be content to 
know you are happy. I shall not lose sight of 
this little girl, remember, and she must p-omise, 
in return for my watchful care, to think of me as 
a friend—a true friend; and if other friends fail, 
or prove false, and the world prove unkind, to 
remember where there is a welcome and a home, 
and a changeless heart.” | 

I promised. ‘Through Mr. Durward’s influence 
I procured a situation as a governess in Scotland 
almost immediately—at which I was glad. But 
what was to become of Winter? How often I 
had wondered, and speculated, and pondered. Mr. 
Durward had asked her to remain at the parsonage, 
and she had refused. It was a great trial to part 
from dear old faithful Winter ! 

“T shall have no one to care for mé in Scotland, 
Winter,” sobbed I, the last night we were to be 
together. 

“How do you know, Miss May.” asked Winter. 

“T have not a single friend in Scotland; even 
Ann Grant is beyond my reach.” 

“The Lord will not leave you desolate, May.” 

“ Where will you be, Winter ?” 

 That’s more than I can tell, Miss May.” 

“But I should like to know, Winter. You 
won’t forget me, although grandmamma is no 
longer with us.”’ 

* Not likely.” 

“TI thought you would have been happy with 
Mr. Durward—he is so good, and such a kind 
master, Winter; I wish you had agreed to go to 
the parsonage.” 

“ Example’s afore precept, Miss May.” 

“But I am different, you know, Winter; I 
could not—” 

“Oh, of course not—no more could J. I’ve a 








mind to see the world, like yourself, Miss May. 
I don’t want much. I can pick up summut to 
do if need be ; I ain’t so dead old.” 

“ But where, Winter? tell me where?” 

So I will, honey. Do you think Winter would 
leave you for good gold ?”’ 

«“ But I mast go to Scotland to-morrow, Winter.” 

“Yes; and hadn’t you better, therefore, go to 
bed now ?”” 

« Will you stay at Seacot until the term expires, 
Winter ?” 

“Me? I should think not: it ain’t so heart- 
some, Miss May.” 

“T shall never forget old times, Winter.” 

“You'd as well not, Miss May; it mightn’t be 
so good you did.” 

“And yet you will leave me now to go away 
amongst strangers, without knowing where I might 
find you if I needed a friend.”’ 

“Mr. Durward.” 

“7 want you, Winter.” 

“My poor baby, I ain’t agoing nowhere. I 
will be near you so long as I live, and if the time 
comes that you won’t want your old Winter no 
more, she’ll be near you all the same—though you 
won't know of it. Now go to sleep, honey.” 

“ But will you go to Scotland, Winter ?” 

“Happen I may—leastways you'll get word, 
Miss May : and it’s like we shall both be settled 
about one time.” 

“ But I may not remain in Scotland.” 

“No more may I, Miss May; but you'll be 
there first. Good night.’’ 

I journeyed to Scotland alone, Mr. Durward 
and Winter saw me off. One I knew would not 
remain long behind, and I wondered when I would 
see Mr. Durward again. 





CHAPTER XII, 


Fentrit House was ‘several miles beyond Edin- 
burgh, but the beautiful metropolis had no charms 
for one so desolate and heart-broken as I was. 
I passed through it listless and unobservant ; and 
it was only when Fentril House stood before me, 
that I roused myself from the lethargic state into 
which I had fallen. It was a large, square, white 
building, bearing a closer resemblance to a box 
than anything else; placed in the midst of beauti- 
ful grounds, and sheltered by trees of luxuriant 
growth and foliage. My heart sank within me 
when I found myself at the door of my new home. 

Two little girls, my pupils I presumed, received 
me in the hall. They both stared at me very 
hard, shook hands, and without a word, led me 
into the schoolroom, where sat the lady of the 
house, who immediately rose, shook hands with me, 
re oe me affectionately. She was a short, 

ut lady, very fair, fat, and so erect 
that she seemed to have a board run up her back. 
She wore a purple satin gown ; over her shoulders, 
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a black lace s¢arf; in her head & profusion 
of scarlet flowers. She wore no ornaments, and 
her hands were gloved. 

Mrs. Riddle having e how sorry she 
always felt for her governess the first day—part- 
ing from friends and going to a new home— 
desired her youngest daughter, Miss Thomasina 
Riddle to show Miss Austin her room, and bring 
her back to lunch. 

Lunch was laid out in the school-room, and 
when I had smoothed my hair, and washed my 
tear-stained face and pinned on a plain white 
collar, to relieve my black dress—which in my 
hurry I tore on my trank—lI returned to the sehool 
room with Miss Thomasina. 

Mrs. Riddle helped me to a single spoonful of 
thin watery soup, which composed the lunch, and 
it being dispatched the young ladies were directed 
by their mamma to feteh their school books. 

“Miss Austin will look over your music my 
dears,”’ said Mrs. Riddle. 

A pile of music torn and heaped together in the 
most approved disorder was brought forward. 

“T trust, Miss Austin,” said Mrs. Riddle, “ you 
will devote an hour to put that music to rights; the 
last governess was such a careless creature, she 
allowed everything to go to destruction.” 

I thought of the task with dismay, and I doubted 
if a bookbinder could have arranged the mass. 
With my pupil’s proficiency in music I was to be 
made next acquainted. Miss Fanny Riddle played 
in a style which certainly would have astonished 
the composer had he been present; Miss 
Thomasina was equally successful in Rosseau’s 
dream. It was then time to dress for dinner. 
We were seated before the master of the house 
made his appearance. Mr. Riddle was a contrast 
to his lady, being rather above the middle height 
with a loose shuffling gait, long narrow face, promi- 
nent Roman nose, and a high bald forehead. Mr. 
Riddle shook hands with me in a cordial manner, 
and remarked that I had brought bad weather with 
me. This latter observation Mr. Riddle seemed 
to think a capital joke, for he leaned back in his 
chair, and laughed heartily. When he had com- 
pleted it, dinner passed off tolerably well. Misses 
Fanny and Thomasina Riddle dined with their 
parents when there was no company. 

“ Miss Austin, you may now retire to the school 
room,”’ said the lady, when desert was brought in. 
I retired gladly, and was permitted the luxury of 
solitude until Miss Thomasina Riddle summoned 
me to tea. 

Mr. Riddle drank his tea in silence, and left the 
room almost immediately. Before retiring for the 
night, Mrs. Riddle explained her system. 

“My system,”’ said the lady, “ may be compre- 
bended in one word, Miss Austin. yy 
a time for everything, and everything in its place. 
For a morning or two I have directed the house- 
maid to call you, but I expect you will be 
do without calling shortly, Six in summer, 
an hour later in winter ; half an hour I “allow for 
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dressing, Bible lesson and Calechism from seven 
till eight, childrens’ breakfast immediately after, 
family breakfast at nine, lessons again till one, two 
hours’ walk, lessons the next two hours, dinner, 
half an hour to dress, sewing until the hour for tea, 
you will then be required to read aloud for two 
hours, Bible and Catechism till nine. I hear the 


children say their prayers myself. You, Miss 


Austin, will see them undress, and be particular 
that they upon no account speak to the house- 
maid, They will then repeat a hymn, and you 
can then be ready for prayers. At half-past ten 
the gas is turned off and so the day ends.” 











EVENING SERVICE AT ST. PAUL’S. 


Remembering the past, New Year’s-day comes 
To me aretrospective day of joy; 
Joy tinged with sadness, like the silver cloud 
Dark fringed with traces of the thunder-storm 
Which just before hath swept o’er earth and sky: 
The warmth of friendship cooled to zero; love 
Capricious, changeable, deceitful, false ; 
Griefs, sorrows, coffins, shrouds, and epitaphs ; 
Chairs empty at the houselold hearth ; loved tones 
Of joyous sweetness heard, blithe faces seen, 
Alas! no more; the loud yet hollow praise 
Which erst nigh stirred the world, to murmurings 

low, 
Contemptuous sneers gone down, the stricken soul 
O’erwhelming sad with grief, yet not with fear :— 
These, but the footprints heavy of the Past, 
The fringings dark of life’s bright silver clouds, 
By contrast serving only, e’er to shew 
Life’s own inherent brightness. Thus, I mused 
On New Year’s-eve, and from my casement looked 
Upon the virgin moon careering high 
"Mong chariots of drifting clouds, while sounds 
Of distant City chimes fell on the ear 
With pensive sweetness ; melody of bells, 
From “ Merry Islington’’ glad welcoming 
The coming year: “ Ring on,” I sang, “ sweet 
bells, 

Until my couch I gain, nor stop your chimes 
Till every sense be steeped in harmony, 
Earth’s music blending low with seraph notes, 
Heaven’s hallelujabs ringing from afar, 
And songs triumphal hallowing soft my dreams,” 


Sweet, lulled to sleep by distant sound of bells, 
Awoke by chimes of music ; so, beneath 
My window on the holy morn the Waits, 
At chilly daybreak, full in chorus sang 
A solemn anthem high ; the songs of heav’n 
Now giving place to strains of earth; yet soft 
Attuning the immortal spirit glad 
To themes celestial pure of holy joy. 


My soul thus harmonized with earth and heav’n, 
The day one song of joyous melody, 
Beneath St. Paul’s cathedral dome I knelt, 
Devout in attitude of prayer; while soft, 
With measured footsteps, the assembling throng 
Of awe-struck worshipers their places took ; 
And choirs of singers like in olden time 
In temple of the Lord by hundreds named, 
Their books of psaltry reverently oped ; 


And Canons, Deans, and Bishops, through the 
aisle 

By Vergers led, in snow-white surplices 

All solemn in procession passed along ; 

The vast and wondrous edifice lit up 

By thousand jets of brilliancy, yet soft, 

By distance mellowed into moonlight beams, 

Or rays celestial from the throne of God, 

Of light and life the essence. Clear the chants 

Rise high, distinct, while thousands chime “ Amen !” 

To prayers responding loud, and minstrelsy 

Of psalms; the grand “Old Hundred ”’ swelling 
high, 

And Circumcision hymns; the human voice, 

By organ notes unaided, rising full, 

Triumphal and sublime, on angel's wings 

Athwart the empyreal onwards sweet to God ! 


All reverent and slow, the man of God 
The pulpit stairs ascends : with awe-hushed breath 
The assembled multitude unto his words, 
With holy unction spoken, listen, while, 
Discoursing grave and eloquent ; the theme, 
“Things which shall be hereafter: From his lips 
The praises eulogistic come of one, 
The greatest of the great, now passed away 
To his inheritance :—"T'was meet, e’en there, 
In God’s own Temple, to pronounce his worth : 
Philosopher, and Statesman, Orator, 
Essayist, Historian, and Poet, 
When shall we see thy like again? Then rest 
From all thy labours, wear the immortal crown, 
And in thy singing robes, with jewelled harp 
To heaven’s nigh minstrelsy attuned, blend loud 
Thy swelling notes e’en with archangels’ songs! 


But what of all that solemn, wondrous scene, 
The deepest, holiest in the memory dwells, 
An earnest of hereafter? Not the aisles; 
The choir and transepts pillared lofty round, 
| With sculptured tracery, statues, rich adorned ; 
The gorgeous dome hung high in air, ablaze 
| With lights innumerable, glistering bright 
| With burnished gold; nor bishops, priests, in 
white, 
| The prayers intoning; nor responses full 
| From choirs well trained ; nor melody of psalms— 
’Tis that dread, hushed, and awful stillness deep, 
That sea of upturned faces, gazing calm 
On Lim who speaks, as on the face of God, 
Rapt drinking in his words, as he proclaims 
To man a great Herearrer ! 
Jaues C. Gutarie. 
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I am unfavourable to direct taxation, unless for 
receipt stamps; and I am entitled to state my 
reasons when Mr. Bright and Liverpool threaten 


to raise the object of my dislike on a pedestal, or | 


a pinnacle higher than one of Pharaoh's pyramids. 
I am neithera prudent man nor a punctual man— 
in the commercial sense ; and [ spend my money 
nearly as I get it; but I repudiate the notion that 
some reader may form respecting me on that ac- 





count, seeing that I am neither a fast man nor a | 


spendthri't. There are various ways of getting 
quit of money ; and when it is gone my neighbour, 
the collector of taxes, a worthy man, calls fora per 
sentage on all that I have spent—generally, in— 
deed, for considerably more. When I remonstrate, 
he assures me kindly that the amount was all 
settled long ago. He gave me a paper, or some- 
body else gave me a paper, or by some means a 
paper was left for me, at my address, with such a 
number of instructions thereupon -—for I once 
found and studied one of them—that I never could 
learn what LT was to do in all of them,—it was 
not intended that I ever should; but seeing a fine 
of twenty pounds for the neglect of these instruc- 
tions, or as an alternative for not returning the 
paper, I put it under envelope, accompanied by an 
assurance that I could no more guess what fees I 
might receive between the present date—that was 
November—and April next than I could tell posi- 
tively the advent of the next comet. This note 
seemed to carry the commissioners into high 
ground, and they instructed their clerk to inform 
me, which he did accordingly, that they had rated 
me at a sum of money considerably over my gross 
receipts—although I had paid it rather than be 
bored and bothered for some previous years. 
Perhaps I should state at once that I am in an 
old-fashioned practice,and what with homeopathics 
and hydropathies, I caunot say that we are able to 
afford the liberal taxes of former times. Looking, 
therefore at the notice by the clerk of the com- 
missioners, with the privilege of appeal appended 
thereto, I made my appeal. No sooner was the 
gauntlet thrown down than it was taken up, and 
day and hour fixed for the hearing. It may be all 
very well for an able, clever, and rich man to go 
before the commissioners, and pull down his cir- 
cumstances, and make al! manner of deductions, 
until he shall appear really to have no means of 
living whatever; but for me, a professional man, 
depending for getting on upon the good opinions 
of the world, the case is different. My courage 
fell, and if my honour had not been committed I 
should have declined the duel. As it was I made 


every preparation, and being told to bring books | 
I also in | 
odd moments attempted a balance-sheet. First I | 
added up my cash book for so much of the finan-— 
cial year as was passed, and found it rather much. 


and papers with me I brought them. 
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| 


| that department, the price paid for goods, 


Then I set to make the deductions—first the 
assistant, next the boy, then the rent, lastly, in 
The 
latter did not come to a large amount. Agua pura 
would be cheap at anything—if it were got ; but 
it is not to be had, Other commodities in a state 
of nature, in the same manner, would also be cheap 
at their weight in gold; but we cannot procure 
them. Having added to the price of my goods all 
the money paid for the keep of my horses, and 
having made various allowances all perfectly liberal, 
I subtracted the amount from the other side, and 
found myself to be in a condition of great poverty. 

I confess my hope on the previous night that 
one case would have detained me for the greater 
part of the day; but the parties finished at an 
eatly hour, and J got to the tax office only one 
hour behind time. Now I thought that I was 
late ; but a clerk took my papers, told me to walk 
forward, and I obeyed. This small room, then, is 
the hall of judgment, and these rather doubtful- 
looking personages are the commissioners waiting 
to hear my appeal and name my revenue. There 
was only one seat vacant, and I took it, with the 
air of an injured man. A British subject should 
always feel himself at home in a tax-office. No 
doubt I looked particularly fierce, with my hat 
pulled over my brow, my brow grim and wrinkled 
uuder my hat—only that could not he seen— 
compressed lips, and the defiant bearing of an 
individual who has made up his mind to a despe- 
rate course, and will not be moved out of it happen 
what will. This, then, is the den of the inquisi- 
tion, and these are the inquisitors. The den is 
cheerless; the day is cold, too—a foggy—no, 
not sc good—a misty day, with damp everywhere, 
in company or partnership with a filmy frost—not 
strong enough to make figures and flowers on the 
window-panes, or even icicles in front of them 
with no curling possible, if such a noble pastime 
were practicable in England, and no skating—not 
any more than may be got on the mud; yet frost, 
with all its piercing teeth, which throws nervous 
people into shivers, unless it goes twenty degrees 
below zero. And there is the grate, and that is 
the fire, and these five patches of red between the 
bars are the evidence that we are not built over or 
near a coal-field. People or poets may talk of 
scenery as they please, and carnations and gera- 
niums, with polyanthuses and rhododendrons ; roses 
red or white—Chinese, monthly, or moss; they 
may talk of them all when, where, and as often as 


they please; but the best scenery may be the 


bleakest, if coals are in the locality eight shillings 
per ton, 

This is the den, however—fit for deeds of dark- 
ness. Between the cold fire- and the window 
a double desk stands, and occupies nearly the 
entire space, The window is partly screened off 
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with heavy red drapery suspended from the top by | 


rings on a roller. The light that comes in is 
yellowish—out of doors it was grey. Bevond the 
window nothing can be seen but brick walls and 
the branches of a leafless tree. A large square 
hole is cut in the roof of the room, and looking up 
the unfortunate sees in the hole, window No. 2— 
funnel-shaped, and tapering to the light. 
room must be in the roof of an arched passage or 
way. Even to-day a glare comes through the 
funnel on the two inquisitors beneath, who seem 
to be the principals. On the side of one of the 
two, and between him and the fire, four persons 
are seated, and three in similar connection with 
the second. I form his fourth supporter, with 
hatred boiling in my evil heart. The opposite 
principal fixes his eyes on me, for he is going to 
commence. He is a man rather more than of 
middle years; bald head; square, broad-browed 
cranium ; grey eyes; large mouth; strong, thick 
nose, hooked slightly; thick lips, forced outward 
by two fangs or tusks. I am not a dentist— 
excused myself that part of the profession in favour 
of Swivel and Co., whom I recommend on all 
suitable occasions; but I only desice at present 
an opportunity of operating on these two tusks 
before me without fee. My sincere desire is that 
the inquisitor No. 1, who I have no doubt is the 
commissioner in the chair, were at present in ano- 
ther chair, deeply set, with a high back and huge 
arms, and I were opposite to hin—as I am—hours 
from ten to eleven—gratis practice for the poor— 
and screw in hand, with fangs and lever ready to 
pluck out these natural fangs. The idea mollifies 
me rather; it relaxes my muscles ; I do it in ima- 
gination, and doing it I almost smile. 

The second commissioner, as I take him to be 
at the desk opposite, is an agreeable, handsome- 
looking man, with huge whiskers, almost meeting, 
so as to forma beard. ‘The distance at which I 
find his boots from the table induces the opinion 
of his measurement being over six feet; he is of 
proportionate breadth and thickness, and inspires 
respect ; for there is decision in his small eyes, and 
a power of enforcing his decisions in that large 
body. The person on his right has only a small 
portion of his face visible; and that is sickly and 
yellowish, like a man only the other day recovered 
from jaundice; with dark lank hair and piercing 
eyes, while his form is wrapped in a cloak, but 
seems short and spare. If they use thumb-screws 
here, he is probably the executioner. Yet why is 
the good-natured man on his left so near, with his 


face that proclaims him to be rather epicurean than | 
stoical ; but for large benevolence, if there be any | 


truth in phrenology—which between ourselves I 
doubt, by reason of my own conformation; for if 


there were 1 should be remarkable for my excellence | 


in arithmetic and mathematics, whereas old Cutem 
said at the hospital that I evinced a preference for 


poetry over surgery, and urged me into the medi- | 
cinal department, where I might indulge my love | 
of botarising and flowers ; but not desiring to be | 


So this | 
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personal, or to prescribe for myself, I can only say 
that No. 2 to the left of commissioner No. 2 is a 
jolly rubicund gentleman of the city, not in dange- 
of being operated on in his own opinion—for there 
is an inexhaustible fund of good humour in the 
twinkles of and wrinkles round his eyes, and he 
could scarcely, with such a merry countenance, 
consent to witness any act of torture. No. 3 
sits by the fire—a consequential-looking man, with 
that disagreeably clever, cunning, indescribable look 
that nobody can describe, and nobody likes. He 
must be a political economist, with a heart harder 
than any flint—for it belongs to the genus skin- 
flint. ‘The four commissioners to the right of No. 
l are sorry persons enough. One must be lame, 
or he would riot possess crutches; another, but- 
toned closely up in a great coat, is bald, and hav- 
ing a round bullet or tu:nipy head, should wear a 
wig and does not, ‘This sedate short man defies 
all those who try to read the hieroglyphics of the 
human face. He is probably a stockbroker, in 
whose countenance human passion is never seen ; 
for there is a class of men, and I fear them, whose 
features are made in a mould, and never move. 
That man, if he came suddenly into possession of 
a hundred thousand pounds, of which he never 
dreamed before, would write the receipt on six 
inches long and two inches broad of paper, cross 
the cheque, walk over to his bankers with his book, 
pay in the document, and take a tenpenny dinner 
at the next eating-louse, exacting three halfpence 
from the waitress out of his shilling. Next to him 
sits a deferential, oily, shabby man, with everything 
on him glossy and sleek He is past middle age, 
with sandy thin hair, combed down over a narrow 
retreating brow to the root of a short snub nose, 
above disorderly teeth, and between large gog- 
gling grey eyes. I don’t like him; but he is 
insignificant and small, contrasting glaringly with 
a contemplative person by his side, and between 
him and the gentleman who 1 assume to be com- 
missioner or inquisitor No. 1. The contemplative 
personage is long, pale, thin, with an immense 
profusion of hair over all his head, and he is en- 
gaged adjusting the nails of his fingers with a 
small penknife—not a very dignified exercise for a 
commissioner, I think; yet it looks like mental 
activity, and a horror of idleness. He is a natural 
man, and nature abhors a vacuum. 

Without invitation I take the only empty chair. 
It had once been a comfortable cane-seat, perhaps ; 
now it is an uncomfortable cane-seat ; and I pat 
down my bundle of books and papers, consisting 
of cash-book and day-book from the surgery, 
abominably kept by my assistant and the boy, my 
memorandum-book of consultations and visits, with 
my private ledger, and note-book of expenditure— 
not very clear as a whole, but very honest, although 


the balance-sheet deduced from these sources 


establish my capability of getting far with little 
means. I put them on the floor. 

“Had you not better put your parcel on the 
desk ?” the henevolent man at my side inquired. 
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« Thank you, no,” I muttered, for they weremy , “Can't see that,’’ added the querist; “ao 
proofs; “ these are my books and papers.” can’t see that.’”’ | 
« You don’t mean to give item all these 2?” “ Or how that is to benefit the working classes, 
said the consequential man No. 3. _ who would rather have cheap ale,”’ the benevolent 
« All as ordered,” I remarked. Perhaps [I man suggested. 
should have noticed that these books extended for “Better for “em,” said the stockbroker. 
ten years. _ “Better for em; yes, better for "em; yes, in- 
“Do you think I’d mind their orders ?” asked | deed——how correct you are, sir? You see, our 
No. 3. | friend here is exact.” This was the deferential 
“ That’s not for me to think of at all,” I sug- | speaker. 
gested. “Silks!” said the man who I supposed was 
“Tt’s a pretty dose you'll give them, then,’’ said | manager of the thumb-screw ; “silks! why where's 
No. 1, opposite side. "em to get ‘em, ‘cept China ways, Silks can be 
“He’s last,’ suggested the tongue of the tur- | done cheaper ’ere,’em can, that I knows; and 
nipy head from the great coat. ‘ows “em to use em—leastways pay ‘em—when 
“Yes, yes,”’ chuckled the deferential man be- | "em gets ’em ? that’s wot I say; and I’s done ’em 
side him, “he’s last, last; good—-very good, in- | silks these thirty ‘ear—so I ‘ave, and knows ‘em ; 
deed.’” leastways shood know ’em, anyhow—bein in “em.” 





Light began to dawn on my mind. This, tken, “Your's is a protected interest, friend—one of 
is not the den—these are not the inquisitors; this | the miserable fragments of an exploded fallacy, left 
is only the depository—these are my fellow-victims; | to stop the way on crutches, sir; a great, sir—a 


bat I am not quite sure, so I will deal subtlely. great wrong.” 
* Gentlemen,” I remarked, pulling ott my no- “Beg you not to say that again, please,” re- 


tice paper and reading, “‘ You are to bring all | marked the lame man; “crutches are as respectable, 
books and papers bearing on the appeal.’ I always | now, as one who couldn’t pay for them.” The 


obey prescriptions.”’ lame man was emphatic aud sententious. 

“That's iuto you, Doctor,” said the chairman “Do you mean to say, sir, [ couldn’t pay for 
No. 2, nodding to the chairman No. 1; “that’s ; crutches? Do you know who I am?” 
into you.”’ “Clerk,”’ said the lame man, “to Dinovan 


“ Yes, that’s into you, Doctor,” re-echoed the | Worts and Wood—one of your governors & sworn 
deferential person; “ good—very good ; isn’t it | broker ; is that a protected interest, now ?” 


good ?” he asked, ooking to the turnip. * Not more than the Doctor's here.” 
“Don’t know as it is,’ replied that individual; | “ Not a bit more,” replied commissioner No. 2 ; 
“T never wouldn’t, anyway.” “our friend has you on crutches there now.”’ 
So, then my commissioner No. 1 is ouly one of “Good, very good,” said the deferential man ; 
our parochial surgeons; there are five hundred of | “ oh, very good now.” 
us, or thereby, but I never saw him before. “ Any number of persons may become doctors,” 
“As I remarked”—it was the consequential | said No. I. 
person No. 3 who spoke—“ as I remarked, he is a “Or sworn brokers,” added the consequential 
good man,—great mind,—noble measures,—free | person. 
trade, —” “ Not so sure of that,”’ interrupted the stoek- 


9 


“Scamp !’’ said the surgeon. [I am a physician, | broker ;—and this confirms me in the notion that 
but T have no doubt that the person No, 1 is only | he is a stockbroker. 

lik d k “6 N ° " . r+ 
qualified to keep a surgery. ] Not so sure; no, indeed, not sure; don’t 

“ Despot—wmiserable oath-breaking manslayer,’’ | believe ; our friend is exact. That's into you, sir. 
the contemplative man was remarking, when from | Prove that wrong; not so sure; prove that we are 





>? 
adeep cave beyond a hollow voice spake, and he | sure.” ‘Ibis was the deferential person again. 
rose, picked up his gloves, and said “ Good morn- “ As far as I know,” said the consequential—- 
ing, geutlemen.” “Far’s he knows—that ’ere’s not much, or 
Re: Fifteen minutes this time,” remarked commis- | no‘hin’; any’ow, I knows my trade, an’ it’s open 
sioner No. 2. _ to the gen’leman if he wants to hearn an ’onest 
“They should do ’em quicker,’’ broke in the | six shillings by the week ; it’s open—no restriction ; 
consequential man. | an’ that’s what you call protection !” 
_ “An hour and half to come at this rate—day | “For my part I says right out,’ interposed the 
ost,” murmured the stockbroker. _ benevolent man, “that a drop o’ good beer, now, 
“Pleasant company; oh, so pleasant—quite a and a warm woollen’s better for working men, 
holiday,” said the deferential creature. working men’s wives, and the young "uns, than all 
“Our working classes will fee! the benefit at | this silk and wine.’’ 
once,” pursued the consequential man. _ Besides,” said commissioner No. 2, “it’s all 
“Which way ?” inquired chairman No. 2. stuff; you can’t get wine with no duty under ten- 


. Cheap silks and cheap wines,’’ resumed the | pence a bottle—wersb, undrinkable refuse at that. 
poutical economist ; “ silks very low—wines good , Ale’s cheaper; best ales.” 


at nigh nothing.” | “ Quite a mistake,” said the consequential man. 
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At this moment the vcice sounded from the | 
cave, and the deferential man took up his hat, 


ing,” and departed. We saw him no more. 

“It’s no mistake,” insisted No. 2, “ because I | 
know it.” 

“T should know it, too,” persisted the clerk of 
Dinovan Worts and Woods’ house. “Didn't I 
have capital brandy at a halfpenny a glass the 
other day ?” 

“ Where ?”’ asked the commissioner. 

** Yes—where ?”’ echoed the benevolent man. 

“Tell us where; I'll buy in,” joined in the 
stockbroker. 

“ Surely—wiere, now ?” cried the doctor—l 
mean surgeon. 

“By all means, where in all this world?’ I 
suggested. 

“Brandies is riz,” shouted the Spitalfield’s 
manufacturer triumphantly. 

“Gentlemen, do you doubt my veracity ?”’ asked | 
the clerk. 

‘“We only want a good bargain,’’ answered the 
stockbroker. 

“It was in Paris,”’ the clerk replied. 

Not in Paris,” No. 2 rejoined. 

“A few. miles out of it, then,’’ added the un- 
fortunate man. 

“ Beyond the Octroi, in the suburbs !—stuff not | 
usable without coming into the doctor’s hands | 
here,’ answered the indignant stockbroker- 

‘ Small glass,” said the doctor, “ like a thimble.” 

“Smaller the better for our friend; worse’ for 
you and your profession,” rejoined No. 2. 

“Brandies is riz,’’ exclaimed once more the 
silkman. 

“T know brandies is riz fifty per cent!” 
the clerk was evidently getting irritated. 

“Since when ?” the commissioner enquired. 

“Ten years,’ the angry man replied. 

“Ten years—fifty per cent.! Now I have had 
the best brandies for 3s. 6d.”’ 

“ Yes; and they would now cost you 7s.” 

“To be sure they would, and that’s one hundred 
per cent. ; but [ couldn’t have them under 10s.” 

The hollow voice sounded once more. ‘‘ Good 
morning, gen’lemen,” said the Spitalfield’s man ; 
and as he went his way “ brandies is riz,’ we 
heard him saying from the inner cave, out of which 
he never more emerged. 

“ Very provoking ;’’ remarked the stockbroker ; 
“important appointment on ’Change at one.”” 

“ Bad system, ” said the benevolent man,” very 
bad; many’s the man as pays rather than ’peal, 
who's earned little for the year to pay with.” 

“Great scheme,” insisted the clerk, “for se- 
curing the free interchange of commodities between 
nations.” 

“Has not done it, though,’ remarked the 
benevolent man, “and can’t without the stuff to 
exchange; there’s no brandy and no wine to be 
got worth having.” 

“There’s South African,” said the Clerk. 


and 


remarked commissioner No. 2: 


“Not good,” 


_“ Not good—cannot be made there, somehow. [| 
bowed roand the room, wished us all “ good morn- | 


have been there for some years. Strange—they 
have the same vines and vinedressers from France 
or Germany, and it does not do--except Constan- 
tia, done on one farm.” 

“New South Wales,” added the clerk; “ we 
expect much from New South Wales in time.” 

“You must give it time, then. I have been 

there, too, and but for the gold we might have 
wine from that wool-land.” 

‘* Soil,” said the doctor. 

‘* Climate,” added the stockbroker. 

Once more the voice sounded, and this time 

the doctor bade us farewel!, and he returned no 
_ more. 
_ ©The Liverpool scheme will save all these 
appeals,’ remarked the clerk. 
|  ** Would increase them,”” said the stockbroker, 
| How could that be?” rejoined the clerk; 

** think of its great relief to the widow and the 
orphan.” 

‘The widow may be rich,” replied the stock. 
roker ; ‘* I know rich widows—several—many.” 
“And the working classes,” pursued the clerk; 

_ “ save their money, give’ *em cheap silks and wines.” 

| Do them no good,” argued the stockbroker; 

' “they don’t want silks and wines—they do waut 
_ bread and meat.’ 

“And good wages, with steady work,’’ supple- 
| mented the benevolent man, “which all these 
alterations fail to give, somehow; I don’t know 
how.” 

“Give ’em votes, and let ’em decide,’ said 
commissioner No, 2—No. 1 is gone—‘“let ’em 
decide, As for widows and orphans, how could 
they value their blankets and pinafores—their 
rings and Noah’s arks, every year? Such a scheme 
would be one appeal for evermore ; half the public 
would be hearing, and the other half making ap- 
peals, ‘What’s Great Britain dying of ?’ a foreigner 
might ask; and the answer of a sensible man would 
be, ‘ of hearing appeals, sir.’ ”’ 

The consequential gentleman would have an- 
swered this tirade, but he was carried off by the 
voice from the cave, and we never saw him again: 

*‘Only seven minutes this time,’’ said the im- 
patient stockbroker. 

“The new system wouldn’t, would it, examine 
into private property ?”” inquired the cripple. 

“ What’s private property ?’’ more Scottice asked 
the stockbroker. 

“Well, one’s plate and one’s friends’ portraits 
and old coins,” said the querist, ‘and all such 
likes.”” 

“Do they pay legacy duty?” rejoined the 
stockbroker. 

“In course they do; or I s’pose so.’ 

“Then they come in—why not niall be 
double taxed; once for what they are— property; 
once for what they are not—productive.” 

“ Very odd,” said the benevolent man ; 3 ands 
isn’t a practical plan, even if it saved money. 
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rather lose a little than bring the inquisition among 
my wife's old china.” 

Onze more the voice sounded. “Quick work,” 
said the stockbroker; “only five minutes.” This 
time it is the man on crutches who says good 
morning, and never comes back. It is quite solemn 
to see the company thinning down one by one— 
called home, and never returning. My patience 
runs low respecting my subjects. There’s the 
nervous lady, who never will unfold her grievances 
to the assistant ; and the nervous gentleman’s lady, 
who always thinks him worse now than ever he 
was before, and that I never see him bad enough ; 
there’s the interesting case at No. 4, Square, and 
the trying case at No. 8, Crescent, and half a 
dozen urgent calls to make; but the assistant can 
make them. 6s. multiplied by 5 makes 30s. : minus 
wages 7s. 6d., leaves 22s. 6d.: plus probable pro- 
fits on draughts or other prescriptions—6 multi- 
plied by 9d. equals 4s. 6d.: total 27s.: minus boy 
ls.—26s.: minus proportion of rent and taxes 6s. 
—20s.: plus estimated sales of conceitery and 
perfumery, or profit thereon, 5s,—25s.: minus 
horses’ keep (two) per diem 7s.—18s.: plus 
evening’s business and my own calls. These things 
make one serious, and I thought to improve the 
occasion by something suitable. ‘ *‘ These gentle- 
men never return,” said I. 

“Never,” responded the bald aud buttoned man. 

“I wish they came this way, to see how they 
looked.”’ 

“It’s the bourne from whence no traveller 
returns,” said commissioner No. 2. 

“It’s solemn,” observed the benevolent man. 

“No,” answercd the bald man. 

“Curious, then,” said I. 

“ Not a bit curious,” added he. 

“Why not?” I asked with the determination 
of not being put down. 

“ Because they go out by the front door.” 

I was put down, and the company observed a 
deep silence for a few minutes, during which we 
could distinctly hear the shuffling of feet in the 
front office. 

“Another battalion forming,’? remarked the 
formidable stockbroker. 

“ Battalion of what ?”’ I asked, rather angrily. 

“ Rifle volunteers,” replied the broker. 

“Conseripts, I should rather say,” chuckled 
rather than said commissioner No. 2; whereat the 
benevolent man laughed, and I smiled with as 
much sarcasm as I could put into it—glad as we 
all were to have the disagreeable recorder of shares 
in the wrong. Thereupon, as if to deliver him, the 
voice sounded. 

“Only a small question of mistake in charging 


LOL 


“ Kneadem, of the firm of Kneadem and Treadem. 
They began in Capel Court fifteen years ago; but 
somehow they got on, although they were rather 
old at the beginning—don’t know how some people 
make their money.” 

“ Can’t help vou to know,” said the other gen- 
tleman. 

“Don’t believe the rich fellows want you to 
know either, or they would tell.” 

** "Spose not—so I can’t sound it any line I try 
with—can never find bottom. Well, s'pose it 
comes all right at last, at the Court where there's 
no “torney or fee’d barrister. Hows’ever, as to 
Kneadem, he and his partner do little now in shares, 
yon see, as brokers; they are in the lending line. 
Fellows hard pushed nigh settling day borrow from 
"em at what they like—it’s no way unlike to turn- 
ing over—and Kneadem and Treadem like that 
better as a business, ‘cept for old customers ; and 
they do say a power of money's made in it.” 

“Dare say,”’ said the benevolent man; “ don’t 
doubt it—it seems all like the shark and swordfish 
way of work ; both parties eat away at the public 
and each other.” 

“ Well, I don’t know as that’s a charitable way 
of looking on’t, either. There’s no more accurate 
men than brokers, as a class. I know them as 
might be trusted with the Bank cellars, and nobody 
to watch ‘em.”’ 

“I’m sure,” said the benevolent man, “I 
wouldn’t say as ‘tisn’t so, seeing how my own 
business and our friend's profession here—l’m in 
the feeding line and he's in the pbhysicking—are 
often evil spoken of without any cause, or a 
cause, that will bear looking into. I wouldn’t 
wonder a bit, for my share, if them cardinals in 
Rome have some good points in ’em, if one could 
see "em, some way.” 

“Probably,’’ replied the gentleman spoken to ; 
“but Kneadem has kept his word this time and 
hasn’t kept us long waiting. I'm called ;—good 
morning. I can’t promise you a short case; so 
you had better examine this room. You'll find it 
a droll place for a national institute.” All this 
time he was going away, and from among the 
depths came to us the words “ national institute.” 

We took the advice and examined the place of 
our accommodation pending our appeal. Over the 
mantel-piece and the five red spots in the small 
grate, a map of our parish was suspended. It 
recalled very old days indeed, when citizens came 
from the neighbourhood of the Bank for curds and 
cream, or strawberries in their season, to the exact 
spot where my surgery stands, and where, as I 
hope, my assistant is at this moment dispensing 
perfumery and articles for the toilette; all of 





the rent,” he said; “won't keep you long, gen- 
tlemen”—and the broker walked into the mysteri- 
ous beyond with a firm business tread. | 

“ Strange old fellow that,’’ said the benevolent 
man, as the broker gets well out of hearing ; “‘ who 
and what is he?” 


| Plow 


“That’s Kneadem,”’ commissioner No. 2 replied. ' have been more creditably employed in the 


which, and medicines of every description may be 
had there of excellent quality, equal to any in 
Court. Prescriptions carefully prepared. 
Some persons may allege that the spot of ground 
now famous in our neighbourhood as the scene 
where my science and skill are exercised, might 
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dairy and market garden business; but this is an | 


illiberal and narrow-minded view of the curative 

art, Our parish is sadly maligned on that map, 
and it is my opinion that if all “the fields and trees, 
which make it to resemble a map of Epsom Forest, 


still stood there, the Income Tax Commissioners | 


would make less than they take out of the boun- 
daries. There never was a nest of letters in worse 
order than that on the right—never surely. I 
tremble to think that there may be income tax re- 
turns, old schedules, to be sold in such a manner 
that one’s objections to being taxed may go to the 
next surgeon’s lady round a half- pound of butter. 
The idea makes me furious. If matter ever should 
be burned as they consume Bank of England notes, 
it must be when that matter is presented in the 
form of income tax schedules. Parties have been 
merry here—even inthis den of grief, where so 
many have sitten sorrowful. This soda-water 
bottle in the rack marked ‘*letters for post aud 
delivery,’ has a suspicious look, and a still more 
suspicious smell, No, my soda-water never has 
that sceut of brandy, 
wouldn’t pay. 
away, induces me to deem plain pewter better 
than porcelain; and this egg cup with all except 
the bowl missing, is very convenieut as a packet 
glass. There must have been fast young men 
here or there have been, and yet they had no need 
to be fast from the pressure of business. I judge 
that from the state of this desk, benevolent man 
says, “‘ desk much mapped, Sir.” 
to understand mapping desks. He explains thus: 

—‘* You observe, Sir, that tiis desk had once a 
leather cover—it has part of it still—the part 
which remains represents either a boot or Italy— 
[ take it to be Italy. Now this desk belongs to 
the nation—-I am part of the nation—one of the 
willions—the cover of 
part my property and I have a right to see that it | 
be conserved and cared for,” 

[I endeavour to assuage thie benevolent 
man’s wrath; and it is avery simple and small | 
degree of wrath; by assuring him that my side of | 
the desk is still worse, Nothing lemains on it 
except our own islands minus the ‘Channel Islands, 


the Hebrides, Isle of Man, Orkneys and Shetlands | 


—besides, the wood of the desk is all intersected, 
lined, and ridged with a penknife, to the destruc- 
tion alike of steel and wood. Destruction has 
been going on actively here—it’s burning the 
candle at both ends, they've been taking my 
property in that penknife to destroy my property 
in this wood—-what an old queer desk--made no 
man knows when. 

As I spoke, the voice sounded—there were only 
three of us—-two and a stranger who had just 
come iu. it could not be his turn—it musi be 
the benevolent man-——no, that is my name. I 
looked to my companion benevolent no more-—his 
merry eye is altered—its light has turned to night 
—as he looked at my large bundle of books aud 
papers with which he had sympathy at an early 


‘and could’nt either ?— | 
This jug with the handle broken | 


I do not profess | 


this desk is therefore, in 


INCUME TAX COMMISBIONE;LS. 


date in the day. I say “good morning’ and rush 
| into the dark unknown, wh hile the last words that 
fall on my ear are “T say it’s not fair. I was 
here first. It’s’—I am afraid an expletive may 
have occured here, but my hearing was indistinct 
| —the last word I could make out was “ unfair.” 
| A door, bound in green cloth and brilliant with 
| gilt nails, opened and I was admitted into a room 
| radiant with light, Around a large table, covered 
| with green baize, sat a half-dozen gentlemen, or 
| perhaps seven, including a venerable looking maa 
| with snow white hair, and not otherwise a very 
benevolent aspect, who occupied the chair—opposite 
that chair of torture which waited for me. I was 
cooly desired to be seated, and I complied, for 
resistance was vain. 1 was now in the power of 
the inquisitors. The room is light and preten- 
tious. It has three large windows looking into an 
open space. Their drapery is gosamer like or 
| muslin like, light for the season, <A large 
| mirror and some engravings adorn the walls. They 
| are covered by a paper of a smail figure on a liglit 
ground. The entire arrangeniénts of the room 
give a gay and light idea, and to eyes accustomed 
| for two or three hours to the dingy den without, 
the apparition is bewildering. Of course it is 
| meant to have that consequeuce, and the design of 
_ the entire house pays by casting appellants as they 
come from the shade into stupidity. This was at 
Jeast the result through my optic nerves on my 
| general nervous system. I scarcely heard the in- 
vitation to occupy that chair of doom, and I did 
_ not know how to dispose of my books and papers 
or where to place them. By this hour it is for- 
tunate that even the inquisitors have discovered, as 
is their daily habit, so much of their bodily organi- 
| zation as the existence of the stomach; and they 
are frightened at the quantity of my vouchers. I 
have suflicient thought left me to discover my 
vautage, and to commence to unloose the proofs of 
my ten years revenue from my work. 

“ Please, Doctor,’’ said the venerable inquisitor, 
“be seated; you appeal agaiast this charge for 
income tax ; on what ground may I ask ?” 
| “On magnitude,” I said. 
| But you have paid the same formerly.” 

To that I can only object that papers were mis- 
| laid; that they were never received ; that my en- 
| gagements were peculiar; suddea calls came for 
me that discomposed my arrangements; that wy 
life is a continuous irregularity « or irregularities in 
a serics; no time have I to eator sleep; that thus 
the matter had been neglected, and in consequence 
| have brought up a series of surcharges for years 
past, which I intend to sct off against yearsto come. 

The venerable inquisitor assures me that they 
cannot look at them. It is not their business, 
They are here to settle as to the current year, 
endiug in April next, aud they want to know my 
objections to this charge. As a practical man, I 
assure them that I declined to predict or to 
prophecy. It is not in my power to foresee the 
birth or deaths in my connexion. 
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“Only to April,” remarks the venerable Doctor. 
I think the observation uncalled for, and look 
professionally stern, observing that with the ex- 
ception before me or the limitation I adhere to my 
objection, I will not affirm what may or may not be 


in February, in March, and in part of April. No | 


I will not compound with my connexion and con- 
science in that way. Ifother people’s health were 
secure, mine is not. As for the average of for- 
mer years, we reject averages in our profession. 


COMMISSIONERS, li 


: fession ranked a man as a gentleman per éd, but 
| what's that? Truly I forget my Ave Aac hoe, and 
| must begin to study, ouly I put in a cavea?s ou the 
particular. Pestle was never likely to succeed. 
still Pestle did triumph. Pestle married Miss 
Short, Miss Short then became Mrs. Pestle, and a 
branch of the profession. Indirectly Short being 


as it were the root of that branch, became also 


We should kil] our friends by the administration of | 


average doses—we are obliged if other people 
ave not to learn precision. We trade in drachins, 
grains, and scruples. We should commit man- 
slaughter on our patients by averages. 


“Quicker than would be profitable or usual,” | 


observed a dark tall inquisitor. 

Manslaughter, I informed him gravely, is neither 
profitable nor usual in the profession. We be- 
long tc the healing and not the slaying art. 
Horrible, I am deceived, petrified, from under the 
wing of that dark, tall inquisitor, emerges the 
countenance of Mr. Short. What have I done, or 
what have I not done for that man and his family. 
In early and late hours when others have slept, I 
have drunk his wine as I waited, and as it were 
watched with the infamous ingrate, or rather 
beside him, for he did not watch. “ Business must 
be attended to, Doctor. Can't be if one don’t 
sleep. Domestic care doctor, are not competent 
with the payment of bills. 3rd to morrow, 4th 
next day, must provide, family increasing. I'll 
just take a nap now—do go—go on with the wine 
and away,” he sunk into his chair and slept. There 
was my persecutor smiling and smirking as if I had 
not seen him with anything rather than a smiling, 
countenance, smiling at me, as if [ haa not brought 
him from the grass of the grave, soto say. Never 
save the life of anyman—he’s sure to disoblige 
you. 

“So doctor,” he remarked, “ by the way, I was 
reading this paper and forgot to say good morning 
old friend—so you feel business drooping, sir, sorry 
for it, but we have all ups and downs. We must 
strike an average for a few ycars you know and 
support the crown.” 

Alter I began to recover my mind from this 
stroke, having been thrown by it into a stupor and 
out of that into a vindietiveness, all with the speed 
of thought, I considered what’s to be done in the 
cause of truth. I do it quickly but I must ex- 
plain, Short had a daughter, eldest, none of my 
people, born before I knew him. I had no direct 
claim therefore on her forbearance. She loved and 
married Pestle, a mere illiterate surgeon. Short 
did not approve marriage, he wormed himself into 
all my secrets pretending to seek advice. What 
Was my practice worth, well, I said something like 
double or treble all I was charged of income-tax, 
Truth has two sides, 1 told the truth, the gross 
truth, now I want to tell another truth, the nett 
truth. Short talked ever his objections to the 
marriage. Y combated them, I held that our pro- 
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| strength. 


connected with our profession. Something bad to 
be done for Pestle by Short. Now the latter 
availed himself of my confidence. He took a 
large house between me and the more aristocratic 
district of our parish. There he placed Pestle. 
Pestle and Sliort blockaded me. They eat my 
children’s bread. Mrs. Pestle wears my wife's 
gowns or shawls, or such as would have belouged 
to that honoured lady—my wife—-except for her 
Short’s daughter, Pestle’s wife. We never speak 
now. That !arge house stands between us. Not 
that Pestle knows the profession. Last week 
[saved a man from death, whom he had nearly 
killed, treating him for rheumatism instead of in- 
flammation. He knows nothing, but he hasa dash- 
ing equipage. Short paid for it. If any cure be 
effeeted ever inthe Pestle connexion it is by these 
horses, this footman, this driver, that carriage. 
This is the reason of my dislike for Short. In my 
nervous state, [I audibly pronounced the words of 
a dying great man, as he felt the last dagger touch 


| the vessel of the heart, penetrating by a slanting 


stroke upwards, and from beneath the breast bone 
which in that case was probably of extraordiuary 
I said Et tu Brute. 

“ Dont talk theatricals here, sir,” said the vene- 
rable inquisitor, “‘ we want plain answers,” 

“Its Cwesar’s pence” observed one inquisitor 
“we wan!.” 

“Or Cesar’s pounds,” added another- 

“Tf my friend’s practice has fallen off,” said 
Mr. Short, “ he is entitled to the deduction which 


, he may claim on his income.” 


Any one may see the object of this stroke, I 
partied it by asserting that my practice and re- 
reipts had rather increased with the population. 

“ Therefore” the Chief Commissioner replied, 
“you afford the best reason why we should not 
diminish but increase the charge ; your practice 
and profits have increased.” 

“ Except” I endeavoured to plead “that I was 
charged too high before, and apply now for a re- 
duction of the charge; or a return of the money 
or its allowance in future years;” but the Com- 
missioners assured me that they constitute a court 
of appeal and not of applications. The case must 
past, unless gentlemen, we charge on another two 
hundred and sixty pounds. The Chief Clerk and 
Mr. Short both interposed. The Chief Clerk to 
say that I might apply to some other Commissioner 
for an all wance on the overcharges already past, 
if 1 could prove them; and for bis own part— 
that is to say, on the part of the Crown, he was 
quite willing to take my own statement of the de- 
ductions to be made from my gross returns for ex- 
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penses, and charge accordingly. Mr. Short hinted 
that my business was among the poorer classes who 
did not pay well—very benevolent man, said he, 
but not very successful, I thought he whispered. 
The dark man differed, and had heard that the 
doctor, that is myself, was consulted frequently, and 
had an excellent practice. He was for adding two 
hundred and fifty pounds. “ What did I keep 
two horses for?” A scattering practice, Short 
whispered—to be found everywhere. Just so 
said the dark man. Gentleman of great skill, 
once known always sought after. Short did not 
like that. ‘* I keep two horses from benevolent 


motives. First a merciful man is merciful to 
his beast.” ‘* Nonsense to talk so,’’ added the 
Chairman. Short said “ stuff.” What asked, the 


Chief Clerk, are your gross receipts for the past 
year? I mentioned the sum. Well, said the Chief 
Commissioner, that’s £500 over what we charge. 
Add £250—add £250, echoed the dark man. 
But I plead the expences. Medicines cost little 
my persecutor’s insiuuate. If you procure them of 
bad quality, as in many places, I admit—mine are 
all of quality unexceptionable—equal to the 
Apothecary’s Hall, or Plow Court. The quantity 
of medicine I destroy as beneath my mark, would 
astonish you.’ ‘And poison a regiment of Dra- 
goons,” said the dark man. ‘If administered by 
illiterate practitioner's” I acknowledge. 

““You keep two horses,” said the Chairman; 
“We can allow no more than one—you don’t 
ride two at atime.” “ Wucrow fashion,” said the 
dark man. “I have explained the horses,” I re- 
marked. ‘ Yes, we deny one of them,” rejoined 
the inquisitor in the chair. ‘I may observe,” said 
the Chief Clerk, “that according to the evidence 
tendered to us by one of the honourable Com- 
missioners, Mr. Short, this gentleman has a 
large practice among the poorer classes, yet we 
understand that he does not continue that practice 
from other than benevolent notives, therefore on 
the part of the Crown, I would allow the second 
horse.’’ The Commissioner in the chair winced. 
For that official persouage I entertain profound 
respect. If 1 were a wine merchant now, I know 
what | could do, but | cannot pack for him a dozen 
bottles of cold drawn castor oil—he looks jolly and 
it would be useless to send him a pitcher of cod 
liver oil, Lean do nothing for him, yet I would 
amputate or operate for him in any way that 
might be needful, without fee or reward. 

“Two horses @o not exhaust £500,” the Chair- 
man remarked, “And assistant,’’ I added, £120. 
“Together,” said the Chairman “ would make 
£200.’ “ And boy,” I mentioned, “ £20. Siill 
only £220. ‘Rent and taxes,” I stated “ People 
must have homes,” he insisted. “ Part of bis 
house is for place of business,” a quiet Commis- 
sioner remarked— must be taken from profits.”” The 
Chief Clerk inquired ** How much LI called it ?’’ 
“Say £50, making £.70.” “ What next,” inquired 
the Chairman. ‘‘Cost of medicine and general 
stock, not under £500 per annum, entitling me to 
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a reduction of full £250 from your former exhor- 
bitant charges. Could I produce the particulars : 
of course I could give all the vouchers, I paid all 
my accounts. How many were there of them. 
How many—why perhaps, three hundred. “ Three 
hundred separate accounts,” groaned the great 
man. My good friend, Mr. Sterm, do you remem- 
ber the hour?” So it’s Sturm is Chairman—and 
I'll make a note of that name, I thought. Mr. 
Sturm did remember the hour—“ Yes, they must 
not impede public business with three hundred 
accounts. Let the charge stand,” said Sturm. 
‘* Make it less,’’ said I, “ Or read the vouchers.” 
The dark man became darker—the quiet man 
fainter ; Short more nervous. First, I began— 
15lbs. Sinai leaves, prime quality, from the house 
of prices attached; second, shirteen dozen 
black leeches— “ what's your business with so many 
leaches,’’ asked the quiet man. “ Inflammation,’”’ I 
said, ‘* caused by indigestion occurring from irregu- 
larity in diet, originating in a morbid condition of 
the lining of the stomach, extending to the nervous 
system, and surrounding the semi-lunar ganglion, 
with foetid blood, characterising that importaat 
organ by red particles, resembling the appearance of 
poisoning by arsenic—lI never saw any such appear- 
auce—spreading through the intestines, straining 
the liver and turning the kidneys into—I was going 
onward when Short begged I might stop as the 
disease must be very rare. ‘On the contrary, I had 
many cases, gentleman present, old friend of mine 
strong tendency, requiring great abstemiousness and 
watchfulness.””’ I knew Short will punish himself 
in wine for a week. “Cause,” muttered the quiet 
man. “ Irregularity, late hours, followed by errors, 
in overloading the stomach and then attempting to 
recover tone by brandies, with so utions of log- 
wood known as port wine.” ‘“ Fudge,” exclaimed 
the dark man, who is a wine merchant. Cannot 
go into all this, Short thought, and Chief Clerk 
believed there should be a deduction; while the 
quiet man suggested that the Chief Clerk and 
myself should settle the amount. Inquisitor No. 1 
stood out, ‘“‘ who was to check the conclusion which 
they might reach.” ‘ Quis custodiet custodes,”’ ex- 
claimed I indignantly. ‘No Hebrew here, Doc- 
tor,” the inquisitor No. 1 insisted savagely, “ we 
sit here representing her Majesty, or her Majesty’s 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, or her Majes.y’s 
First Lord of the Treasury; and we must be ad- 
dressed in the Queen’s English—no French nor 
foreign terms here, Doctor. ‘It’s Latin, 

Short, “taken from a small collection of Latin 
proverbs published by Longmans. For some 
people it is a mercy that the editor did not attach 
a translation if there be any such work. I was 
indiscreet and had charged my judges with possible 
corruption even in the tribunal. My friend, the 
Chief Clerk—for he was my friend, although I 
had never seen him before—observed the slip, 
adding prudently, for be is a prudent representa- 
tive of the crown, “that the case was evidently 
too complicated for further consideration at that 











hour: therefore if it would be satisfactory to the 
Commissioners, he would fix a sum, thinking A re- 
duction was really due, and if I objected, then I 
could appeal again—the case would be open.’ 
my folly, I began an expression of my consent, 

accompanied by thanks—verily I went that length 
—but the voice had sounded—another victim was 
coming up the steps—my chair was needed—I 
was hurried into a spacious lobby, and left there 
to find such means of egress as the place supplied, 
After some minutes lost in thought how to escape, 
I got out, and on examining my watch discovered 
that I was behind time at every place. No dinner 
for me that day. A sandwich and a glass of 
water, on and off. My assistant had been engaged 
peculiarly and professionally in one case during the 
day—he claims a partnership as a return for long 
services—another source of trouble. That day in 
particular more customers had called than usual ; 
so thirteen prescriptions had to be compounded, 
and eighteen visits made; for half of my friends 
who were well had become ill; and those who 
were ill had become worse ; there uever was a day 
with such an evening as that evening, and when 
at three o’clock in the next morning 1 retired to 
snatch some troubled rest, it was broken by dreams. 
] thought in the morning watches that Mammon 
called on me in the surgery with crutches. 
was seized by the gout, and inquired my terms for 
a certain, speedy, andsureremedy. Having heard 
them, he assured me that times were hard and he 
had no money, but if I would accept compensation 
in any other form, any wish of my soul, he would 
be gratified and obliged. As he seemed a cour- 
teous old gentleman, although afflicted and poor, 
I hinted that my great enemies were Income Tax 
Commissioners, ‘ Extend their business,” said 
Mammon, “ why don’t you carry the 5s. per £100 
measure. Do that and they will never more sicep. 
Get all your opponents appointments in the same 
line, and you secure, under this condition, tlicir 
perpetual worry—quite worry them off the earth, 
Sir.’ The idea seemed good, coming from that 
quarter; and I closed with the proposal. It all 
passed in an instant, from twenty-five minutes to 
half past seven; the hour at which I was to be 
called ; but I had a glimpse of the square upon an 
appeal morning. It was a lady-day. The place 

was crowded by an angry multitude—the vener- 

able Commissioners’ carriage was beset with a 
thousand faces that should have been fair and were 
not—Short was attempting to escape by an attic 
window in dismay, but could not—the dark man 
in agony called for police, but none were visible- 
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for—* I suppose our borough, and “down with 
the inquisition ;” on a third, exhortations to passive 
resistance, addressed to a people who seemed past 
the point suggested; and as [ listened and looked, 
wondering how the Commissioners would escape, 
[ heard in the distance a great sound thrice re- 
peated, sharp, sonorous, and weird-like, so that 
all the other noises were drowned in its strength ; 
and as I marvelled what was to follow, a sharp 
treble voice destroyed the scene and told me that 
my hour was come to sleep no more, but to arise 
and work. So I deemed that success may be the 
best vengeance on the men of many isms, and that 
even tax-gatherers may imprudently go beyond the 
seen and undeniable, pokiag into the misty 
regions of the unseen; and that a tax to be popular 
should not pry closely into details of profit or 
property, but rather feed itself in quietness; un. 
felt, if that were practicable, and certainly un- 
avoidable ; taking its portion always beforehand, 
when it can be got from its subjects ere they can 
spend their means, rather than out of them after 
they have been spent. The grand secret of finan- 
cial success, as a sufferer by taxes, I hold to be 
the silent system. 

A direct tax on the rent which I pay is a plain 
process, especially if I can recover it, as under the 
present law, from the owner. The charge is 
equally convenient from farms, and funds, and 
perhaps from the revenues of public companies ; 
but a charge upon shifting incomes is never jast, 
except by accident, when made by anticipation ; 
and is never just by any accident when made eqnal, 
as now,to the impost on bequeathable and valuable 
property. 

Although I do not believe exactly in all that 
the Commissioner in the chair said of my skill, 
when he wanted me to pay more money to the 
Crown, than is at the rate of what the crown’s sub- 
jects are ever likely to pay me, still, what know- 
ledge and learning I possess cannot be put ia my 
last will and testament as legacies to Jane and 
Dorothy, like Short’s houses, or any other persons’ 
land. My knowledge and learning, therefore, is less 


valuable than the dull bricks and stones accumu- 


the quiet mon was petrified at the labour before — 


him into a marble monument, set in the window so 
that he heard not, neither did he see—upon the 
walls were placards of enormous magnitude, with 
bold type and rash words. I could read on one 
announciamento or pronunciamento one hundred 
and thirty Appeal Courts,” ou another, “ Kneadem 


lated by Short's life of industry; and yet I have 
been equally industrious. 

Mr. Gladstone promised to me some years since 
that he would discontinue the long income-tax 
when he got rid of the long annuities. He made 
me that promise, as one of the people of England, 
though Hansard. [ don’t know the gentleman per- 
sonally. Now, | am told, that he and others pro- 
pose to oblige Louis Napoleon by giving the 
savings from the completed annuities to the wine 
growers of France; and draw from myself—and 
Jane and Dorothy aforesaid—this wicked income 
tax. It may be so, and we shall see by and bye, 
but if so I should also like to see the logical power 
whereby Mr. Gladstone would prove himself to be 
“a man of his word.” 
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Tue proposed union of three leading Railway companies 
in Scotland, and the necessary consequences of its suc- 
cess, has led to discussions iu several of the mercantile 
associations, although not hitherto with any definite re- 
sult beyond an expression of opposition to the plan and 
of a determination to resist its adoption; except on 
such conditions as consist with its avowed reason, 
namely, the public benefit; for the railway magnates, 
like all other potentates and rulers, always seek the 
public good, more than their private interests, according 
to their own statements. 

The object of the opponents of the measure can only 
be achieved by restrictions resembling those which 
were sketched in the last number of this Magazine. 
Their act of union must provide, for cheapness and com- 
fort in travelling with reasonable opportunities and 
speed. It must fix a tariff for carrying zoods, and that 
not at a higher, but even perhaps a lower rate than the 
average of past years. It must provide’such accommo- 
dation in the despatch of luggage trains as will quite 
meet the exigencies of trade. Above even these points 
it must secure for all classes of travellers those minute 
advantages in travelling that cost little or nothing, and 
are absolutely requisite for health. Elegance and 
luxury should be paid for in such extras as those who 
desire them can affor., but mere regard to health should 
be secured for all classes and ranks of travellers. If 
the parochial authorities had to convey passengers, they 
would feel that their poor rates would be economised 
by providing against the exposure of the poorest 
labourer unnecessarily to danger on journeys, while he 
pays his way. The question is really carried before 
the parochial authoritics in Parliament assembled by 
their representatives. When the railway companies go 
to Parliament for an actofunion, it is easy to say that 
passengers, who want comfort, should pay high fares, 
but the advice is not practicable. They cannot pay 
higher fares, and more money is not needed to purchase 
all that is required. The difference in the original 
price of bad and good railway carriages could not be 
felt on the price of any class tickets. It could not be 
a half penny on each fare, and if it were three furthings, 
these three farthinge could be paid. 

The extreme difference in these charges is caused by 
the desire for classification, and that again originates 
in the desire fur more money. The railway directors do 
not have any wish, not the smallest, to inflict on poor 
travellers the punishment of dangerous conveyances. What 
they want 's a compulsion on those whocan afford them 
more money, to pay them more money. I ama consider- 
able customer to railways, my money for travelling, and 
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| is not confined to those of us who are only railway 


customers, and not either railway directors or pro- 
prietors, but finds a chink in that circle through which 
itenters. If my il'ustration were correct I should say 
that it is indigenous to the component parts of the 
circle and that their secondary condition does not inter- 
fere in this respect with their natural circumstances, 

They require therefore, to be dragged into good prac- 
tices, and they will not come voluntarily. They will 
not accept an act of union with the conditions that 
oculd secure its popular utility. Some other plan may 
be necessary, therefore, and perhaps the best course 
would be to buy them out. 

Nearly all continental railways, like the Indian rail- 
ways, and almost all everywhere except at home, are 
made on concessions, expiring at a fixed date when the 
lines become the property of the public. The railways 


_of this country have been made ona different principle, 





my mileage sum up to large totals by the year, and I only | 


write on @ subject that I know practically. 1 know the 
impossibility of travelling in many carriages without in- 
curring danger tohealth and Jife. 
titude of persons are dead and buried in consequence of 
injuries received, not by accident, but by exposure, on 
railways. ‘These diseases have been caused not by the 
indisposition of the travellers to pay the fair value of 
their accommodation ; but by the determination of the 
directors to prevent richer persons from being contented 
with comfort who might have declined to pay for luxury. 
The great majority of travellers are thus treated un- 
justly, to provide against asmall minority being in- 
duced to ecconomise a pound, or two pounds perhaps, 
on a long; ora few shillings on a short journey. 

I do not believe that the great object to all of good 
and cheap travelling will be ever secured by public com- 
panies without competition, and everybody sees that a 
junction for mischiet may be achieved without union. 
Therefore the union may not be bad if it be well covu- 
ducted, bu’ the enmity of mankind against well-doing 


I believe that a mul- | 


yet the fares are not cheaper from their perpetuity than 
those of other lands where the proprietary risk their 
money in what is only a deferred annuity. It is true 
that the Indian shareholders hold the guarantee of the 
Anglo-Indian government for a minimum dividend of 
five per cent. on the greater number of lines; and 
equally true that the deposit annually of one-half per 
cent. on the capital, and its improvement would at the 
end of the period restore all that they have paid; but 
to the public the conclusion is more agreeable than the 
endless string of payments onoursystem. The nation, 
however, decided to give its carrying business for ever 
into the hands of private individuals, and must bear 
the consequences. The decision of Parliament in this 
case must bind the people; and yet, when the privi- 
leged parties come back to Parliament for more powers, 
the country may decline to give them, except on more 
suitable terms. : 

For many of the railway companies, the sale of their 
property to the nation would be highly beneficial ; and 
the reason is apparent, because without imposing on the 
people a higher payment than they make at present for 
travelling upon, and the use of the lines in conveying 
goods, it would give to the shareholders a certainty of 
returns, and the superior value of national bonds to 
railway shares in the market. The London and North 
Western Railway may be considered the leading line in 
these kingdoms. Its stock of £100 fully paid yields 
an average four and a half per cent., and sélls in the 
market for 97. Consols, which are also stock of £100, 
yield only three per cent., and sell for 943 to 95, Itis 
obvious, therefore, that if the nation were to buy the 
line at the average price of its stock for a term, and 
pay in bonds of £100, yielding four per cent. the pro- 
prietors of the line would obtain nearly the same income 
from their property that they now receive, while if they 
were obliged to sell their shares, they would receive a 
larger return than they could now derive from them. 

Two public purchasers might be found for this class 
of property—either the imperial cr the local authori- 
ties ; and neither party could act in the matter without 
the consent of Parliament. I know the objection, 
that the local authorities have no funds for these pur- 
poses; but even that difficulty is easily surmounted. 
Already the municipalities do a considerable portion of 
their own work. Some—as Manchester—supply them- 
selves with gas and water, and make a profit in the 
trade. Others—as Glasgow—speculate in land and 
water, and may be repaid, I trust, for the spirit they 
haveshown. No essential difference exists between the 
nature of railway companies and of water companies. 
If a municipality may with propriety provide the one 
necessary of existence it may also provide the other, on 
the speculation promising to be remunerative. 
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As municipalitiesdo something on their own account 
in the way of business, so do rural districts. They 
have their county rates for county roads, and their 


parishes have their own asylums for the poor and | 


prisons for their prisoners, They really transact the 
same description of business, and nothing prevents 
them from contracting more except the want of will. 
he difficulties of the railway directors and share- 
holders, ifthey experience embarrassments in conduct- 


ing their business from the separate iuterests of the | 


companies, would be met by a transfer of their pro- 
perty to the public; and the latter could be paid by 
bonds secured on the county and municipal rates, in 
proportion to population or revenue. If the gross cost 


of the railways in Scotiand has been forty millions, | 


their present value may be thirty millions, and the 
dividends paid by them forin a good return for the 
capital now invested. 
has yielded more to the common impulses of the 
market, or been in all places more exposed to speculation. 
The history of the Caledonian Railway quotations isa 
string of m:xed colours more intensely varied than any 
other description of property in this country, exposed to 
frequent changes in its “worth.’’ The London and 
Brighton stock was worth at one period 52, and would 
cost a buyer now 116. It is useless, thereture, to look at 
the cost of any railway in estimating its value. The 
buyer in shares looks only at the present price, and 
the purchaser of the entire property cou'd not be ex- 
pected to take a different estimate of its value. Stull 
the plan would be beneficial both to the public and to 
the shareholders. To the latter it would give a higher 
price for their property without injury to the former. 
In the London and North-Western Railway the sharc- 
holders, if our suggestion were adopted, would have 
bonds not redeemable for a number of years at four per 
cent., yielding nearly their average income without 


No other description of property | ¥ 
| they fell due by others, at three and a half per cent., 


| 





risk; and their property, if sold, would bring ten to | 


fifteen per cent. above its present price, while the public 
would gain, even atthe present outlay and returns, one 
half per cent., or five thousand pounds annually per 
million pounds. In all similar cases the buyers and 
seliers would gain by this transaction. 

The public would have the grand benefit of one in- 


terest over all the land. Some lines seem to be timed | 
for mutual inconvenience, or rather to disoblige tra- | 


vellers. 
ther within a short distance often without purchasing 
two or three tickets, Travellers are exposed to trouble 


Fares cannot be paid from one station to ano- | 


frequently by transfers from one carriage to a second, | 
occasionally to a third. These and other little annoy- | 
ances cannot be considered petty vexations, and they | 


would be abolished by the sale of all the lines to the 
public, or by the urion ofall! the railways. The latter 
plan presents all the disadvantages of a monopoly in 
favour of a few ; the former has all the advantages of a 
monopoly in favour of the nation. Travelling would be 
conducted under it with all the regularity attending the 


transmission of letters; and even with greater regu- 


CEYLON: 


CrYton resembles Britain in two particulars. It 
is the centre of a small group of islands, separated 
from @ continent by a narrow channel. Including 
these islands it has an area of 25,742 miles accor- 
ding to the author of these volumes, or one-sixth 
less than Ireland. Its greatest length is 27)} 


* Vol. 1, pp. 643; vol. IL, pp. 656. London: Longman and Co, 
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larity, because the letters and the trains might be one 
interest—they might or they might not; for the public, 
in the imperial meaning of the phrase, might be buyers 
—or, in a more restricted sense, the local bodies repre- 
senting the local communities might purchase. 

In either case one advantage would follow the tran- 
saction, which is now generally understood. I named 
the London and Brighton Railway Company for two 
reasons—one, the great changes which have occurred 
in the value of their shares; and another, the strength 
attained by the line—enabling the directors to issue 
perpetual debentures at four per cent. The proprietary 
of railways suffer great loss, because on debentures 
and preferential shares they pay a high rate of interest. 
Prosperity alone can relieve some | ines from this burden, 
and the necessary prosperity comes up slowly. The 
purchase by the public would at once economise money 
under that head. The debentures could be replaced as 


| and for the benefit of a @uarantee more certain than the 


shareholders would 


property, even the preferential 
there are divi. 


abate the rates secured to them, when 
dends to pay them with. 

The preferential purchases are the boroughs and counties, 
The security for their bonds would be their rates and the 
railway revenue. One advantage from the existence cf 
bonds,if in sums of five pounds aud upwards, would arise 
from their practical addition to the currency, even if the 
registration of each endorsati n or transf-r were required 
The profit or the risk would be divisible among the 
borougis and counties in proportion to their population 
aud their property. Profits wou'd come to be Civided 
from thore economies that occur out of the reduction of 
intere-t, and the junction of different concerns under one 
head; with the increase of population and of trade ; 
without reference to the probable increase of travelling 
from additional comfort to all parties on the way. 

Av Act of Parliament might be passed which would 
be troublesome to the shareholders, but they could pro- 
bably drive through it at some clause. They would try, 
And there is no security in favour of cheap and comfort. 
able conveyance of passengers, or the economical and 
rapid transmission of goods, except by converting the 
lines into public property, and working them for the 
benefit of the public. It is not probable that on any 
other terms would the Parliament consent to a junction 
of railway interests; so that any advantages which can 
be derived from union mast be lost to all parties, or only 
oa one condition won. It is a condition that the railway 
interest should consider well. They may pursuade the 
public to buy them, and the public may gain, must and 
will yain, by the purchase; but they will never induce 
the public to rivet them into one compact union against 
themselves. The demand is more than human nature 
could be expected to grant. It would not be conceded 
to the drapers if they sought an Act of Parliament for 
the purpose of enabling them to sell goods at higher 
than- present profite. 


TENNENT.* 


miles, and breadth 137) miles. Its position is 
5deg. 55min. and 9deg, 51min. west latitude, and 
i9deg. 4lmin. 40sec. and Sldeg. 54min. 50sec. 
east longitude. ‘The figures indicate # tropical 
climate, and the island is all farther south than the 
extreme points of the Indian peninsula. The 
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population in 1857, ineluding all casts and classes, 
amounted to 1,722,975. As the area of the 
island is only one-sixth less than Ireland, the 
population if equal to the rate of that country 
should be 5,000,000; and three and one-fourth 
millions are wanting. Scotland and Ireland con- 
tain nearly the same measurement, and compared 
with Scotland the population of Ceylon should be 
over 2,500,000, so that three-fourths of a million 
are wanting, Ceylon, however, has the advantage 
of aclimate and soil superior to either of the 
two kingdoms, although an exact comparison can 
never be made between a temperate and a tropical 
climate or soil. Quality is of even more impor- 
tance than quantity in estimating the productive 
powers of any country. In Scotland a large por- 
tion of the area is unproductive, and a less propor- 
tion in Ireland. In Scotland cultivation is con- 
ducted by the smallest possible number of persons ; 
while in Ireland it proceeds upon different, and 


perbaps on the whole better principles. Ceylon 
resembles Scotland in configuration, being a 


mountainous country ; but exceeds it, if not in the 
extent, certainly in the height of the mouutain 
ranges. It has, however, an advantage from them 
that we do not possess. The mountains are the 
granaries of Ceylon, for they are its attractors and 
reservoirs of water. As the cultivation of tropical 
lands is impossible to a great extent or to much 
profit without irrigation, or irrigation without 
tanks, or tanks without water, the mountains form 
the best portion of the island in one sense; and 
also in another, for they afford to both the Kuro- 
peans and the uatives safe retreats from the miasma 
of the plains. The mountains collected water: 
the mountain gorges were converted easily into 
tanks, and thus the plains were emiuently pro- 
ductive in ancient times. As Sir James Emerson 
Tennent combines the ancient and modern history 
of the island in these volumes, he affords some 
data for estimating the population of the island in 
former periods. Its present state seems only the 
ruin of a former greatness, and there is no extrava- 
gance in his opinion that Ceylon contained at one 
period ten times the number of its inhabitants in 
the present year. He believes that the fignres 
given in the “ Rajavati,” apparently a chronicle of 
the kings, are not exaggerated when taken in con- 
junction with the explanation he supplies. Accor- 
ding to its statements, in A.D. 1301, “ King 
Prakrama III. on the eve of his death, reminded 
his sons, that having conquered the Malabars, he 
had united under one rule the three kingdoms of 
the island, Pehiti with 450,000 villages, Rohuna 
with 770,000, and Maya with 250,000. 

Again, at a subsequent date, or in 1410, a similar 
chronicle states that there were 256,000 villages 


in the province of Matara, 495,000 in that of | 
_and Anaraja-poora was the capital of the Blhuddist 


Jaffua, and 790,000 in Oovah. ‘The entire number 
of villages in 1301 according to the former estimate 
was 1,479,000, and in 1410 the number was 
1,541.000. ‘The numbers could only have been 
approximating or estimated quantities, as there is 
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no probability that each kingdom or province 
would have turned out even thousands. In Europe 
we should average villages at a population of one 
thousand persons probably—and that would give 
for Ceylon above fifty per cent. more of population 
than are supposed to exist at the present period 
on the world. According to our European reckon- 
ings, we should say that such villages must cover 
at least twenty acres each, and find then that there 
was no acreage for the buildings in Ceylon. Many 
Oriental statements are dealt with in that careless 
manner, and some years since they were despatched 
as altogether fabulous. Sir James Emerson 
Tennent says in explanation, that the Cingalese 
chroniclers by a village mean any single building 
even in which there is one inhabitant ; and he 
writes—“ A village in Ceylon, it must be observed, 
resembles a ‘town’ in the phraseology of Scotland, 
where the smallest collection of houses, or even a 
single farmstead with its buildings, is enough to 
justify the appellation.” 

Inu Scotland the word was applied formerly to a 
single farm and its dependencies. We speak still 
of a “ farm town,”’ exactly as in Ireland—or in its 
northern province, Ulster, with which the author 
is acquainted intimately—men speak cf a town- 
land; but in both countries they distinguish be- 
tween a farm town, or a townland, and a borough 
town, or a municipal town. We have no doubt 
that the multitude of Cingalese villages are ac- 
counted for in that manner; yet it would not be 
sanguine to reckon their population at an average 
of ten persons to each; and thus the number of 
inhabitants four centuries since must have been 
ten times greater than the existing population. 

The second volume closes with an account of 
the ruined cities of Ceyion, which were unknown 
to the Dutch or the Portuguese, and have only 
recently been discovered in the jungle by Europeans. 
No idea can be formed of the population in cities 
extending for thirty miles along the banks of 
artificial lakes, which like them have disappeared. 
The dwelling-houses of these great cilies have 
dwindled down to dust, and only the ruins of great 
palaces and temples remain. Their splendour 
attests the industry, skill, and wealth of the inha- 
bitants ; and their magnitude is altogether remark- 
able. They seem to be equivalent to any other 
Asiatic ruins—to those of Babylon or Nineveh in 
extent and in the skill of the workmanship. Cii- 
mate, a neglect equal to oblivion, and time have 
failed to destroy their ornaments, and they now 
perish under the pressure of vegetation. ‘The 
modern palace at Poltanawarra is split up by fiz- 
trees. ‘Their seed feil originally on the roof, and 
the roots in seeking the earth have rent and split 
open the walls. Poltanawarra, was probably the 
larger of these cities; but Vigita-poora was older, 


priesthood. These and other cities were not 
included among the villages already enumerated, 
aud they may have swelled the population to thirty 
millions at one period. 
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A melancholy question arises out of these old 
chronicles, and the ruins which attest their truth. 
By what means has the great popuiation of Ceyloa 
been reduced to its present weakness? The 
answer must have many parts. Even the cruelty 
of oriental hostilities could not account for the 
exhaustion of a great and numerous people. The 
savage slaughter of the American Indians by the 
Spaniards, would have been exceeded in Ceylon, if 


we were to assign the reduction of the population | 
It was | 


to the European invasions of the island. 
originally in the possession of the Portuguese. 
Subsequently the Dutch had the superiority of 
Ceylon. Afterwards it was seized by Britain. It 
appears as if the population had been greatly re- 
duced shortly before the Portuguese navigators 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and changed the 
current of Oriental trade. ‘The island had always 
been exposed to attaeks from the mainland and 
consequent upon some of many struggles the huge 
system of tanks had been destroyed. The plains 
aud valleys of Ceylon are fertile only in connection 
with irrigation, but its mountains contain the 
means of forming great reservoirs of water. These 
advantages were employed in the most careful and 
even enterprising manner by the rulers of Ceylon, 
and while every village had a right to a tank, yet 
miny tanks supplied a number of villages. 

As the reservoirs broke up from neglect during 
hostilities, not only were the crops lost, and famine 
followed necessarily, with all its destruction of 
population, but the waters spread unused over the 
plains, converting them into jungles and marshes, 
and causing that poisonous miasma which turns 
many localities into charnel-fields. The tanks had 
been the life, and many were the death of Ceylon. 
It is difficult to conceive the horrors consequent on 
these catastrophes, but it is not difficult to suppose 
that during a generation, fifteen millions of people 
in that small island had perished by famine and 
miasma. ‘The tanks and their tragedies enable us 
to see how the vast populations of eastern coun- 
tries were supported in past times, aud how an 
enormous increase might be made to the inhabitants 
of the earth in future time, without any over popu- 
lation or danger from want. Sir James Emerson 
Tennent refers to the subject in the following pas- 
sage, and we may say that we have borrowed his 
theory to explain the 1eduction of the population 
in Ceylon :— 


The sentiments not less than the interests of the Singha- 
lese people are deeply involved in this question. The 
stupendous ruins of their reservoirs are the proudest monu- 
ments which remain of the former greatness of their country, 
when the opulence which they engendered enabled the hings 
to lavish untold wealih upon edifices of religion, to subsidise 
mercenary armies, and to fit out expeditions for fore'gn 
conquest, Excepting the exaggerated dimensions of Lake 
Meris, in Central Egypt, and the mysterious “ basin of Al 
Aram,” the bursting of whose embankment devastated the 
Arabian city of Mareh, no similar constructions formed by 
any race, whether ancient or modern, exceed in colossal 
magnitude the stupendous tanks. f Ceylon. The reservoir 
of Kohrnot at Ispahan, the artificial Lake of Ajmeet, or the 
tank of Hyder in Mysore, can no more be compared ia 
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extent or grandeur with Kala-ivera or Padivil-colom thaa 
the conduits of Hezekiah, the kandts of the Persians, or the 
subterranean water-courses of Peru can vie with the Ellahara 
canal, which probably connected the Lake of Mineri and the 
‘* Sea of Prakrama”’ with the Ambanganga river. 

Reasons have been elsewhere assigned why works of this 
nature were rendered indispensable by the peculiarities of 
cilm «te, and the deficient supply of rain or river-water for 
purpo-es of agriculture in the northern districts of Ceylon, 
whilst in the mountainous regions of the soath the deluge 
of the :mousoons and the perennial freshness of the streams 
render tle peasantry independent of artificial irrigation. 
Hence every village to the north of the Kandyan zone was 
provided with one tank at least, and by the provident mani- 
ficence of the native sovereigns, the face of the country 
became covered with a network of canals to convey streams 
to the rice lands. So long as these precious structures 
remained intact, cultivation was continuous and famines 
unknown. But their preservation was dependent not only 
on the maintenance of the co-operative village system (a 
system whose existence was contingent on the duration of 
peace and tranquillity), but on the supremacy of a domestic 
government sufficiently strong to control the will aud direct 
the action of these rural mapicipalities, This salatary 
authority was superseded, and eventually anvih lated, by the 
Malabar invaders. They do not appear to have molested or 
wantonly destroyed the village tanks (in fact the only re- 
corded instance of the deliberate destruction of a tank was 
by the Portuguese in the sixteenth century); buat the pre- 
sence of an enemy paralysed the organisation under which 
alone they could be administered for the general advantage of 
the community, and the gradual decline of the peasantry 
involved the neglect, and eventually the ruin, of the reser- 
voirs and canals. Between the seventh century and the 
twelfth, agriculture was so successful that Ceylon produced 
ample supplies for the sustenance of her teeming population ; 
but in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when the 
baneful domination of the Malabars had become intolerable, 
industry was stifled, and the remnant of the people became 
helplessly reliant on the continent of India for their annual 
supplies of food—a dependency which has continued unre- 
lieved to the present time. 

The difficulties attendant on any attempt to bring back 
cultivation by the repair of the tanks are too apparent to 
escape notice. The effort must be made by judicious degrees. 
The system to be iestored was the growth of a thousand 
years of freedom, which a brief interval of despotism sufficed 
to destroy ; and it would require the lapse of centuries to 
reproduce the population and re-create the wealth in cattle 
and manual labour essential to realise again the agricultural 
felicity which prevailea under the Singhalese dynasties. But 
the experiment is one worthy of the beneficent rule of the 
British Crown, under whose auspices the ancient organira- 
tion msy be revived amongst the native Singhalese. The 
project has been broached of initiating the experiment by 
colonisation from the coast of India, or by the introduction 
of agriculturalists from China; but the suggestion is uncon- 
genial of attempting the revival of agriculture through the 
instrumentality of Tamils, the very race to whose malignant 
influeuce it owes its decay; and every project, to be satis- 
factory as well as successful, should contemplate the benefit 
of the natives, and not that of strangers in Ceylon. 


The difficulty of moving a British government in 
matters of this description is notorious, and might 
have become proverbial; but no difficulty would 
occur in the re-establishment of the tanks by 
private enterprise, especially if it were backed 
by the concession of guarantees, as in Madras, 
where a fixed return was secured to the Irrigation 
company. The principle of limited liability applied 
to the construction of tanks and the sale of re- 
served water would probably accomplish the pur- 
pose of the author. It is an experiment that 
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might be tried with a small capital on a small 
scale; although there can be no doubt that it 


would be more advantageously conducted on a | 


large scale. The fate of Ceylon and this great 
nation of Singhalese is another memorable illus- 
tration of the truth that no nation becomes free 
and great without an agricultural basis, or can 
long maintain its liberty and prosperity after that 
has been destroyed. The circumstances connected 


with the grand tragedy of Ceylon are hidden in | 


oblivion, though it is a younger tale than Bannock- 
burn, not much older than Flocden; contempo- 


-—for although the chronicles of the island reach 
backward to a hoary age yet the calamity which 
crushed tie Singhalese found no competent his- 
torian. It was a horror darker, more extensive, 
and more profound then that shadow which fell on 
Ireland fifteen years since and spread over the 
island for more than two years. It is possible that 
famine of Ceylon may have cat off its millions with 
an astonishing rapidity, closed in as they were 
within a limited district ; but it is more probable 
that it hung over the island until cultivation was 
replaced by jingles; and that the process may have 
extended over several years, so that the population 
were nigh extirpated and the island easily fell into 
the hands of Europeans. 


DANGEROUS ANIMALS, 


Sir James Emerson Tennent’s account of the ani- 
mals of Ceylon extends over several chapters for 


the common departments. They would alone form 
an interesting and useful volume. Ceylon, from 
its position, its forests, mountains, and abundance 
of marshes, and in some seasons of water, possesses 
an immense variety of animated existence, yet the 
depths of its forests are lonely, and there are 
regions in them where no sound breaks the silence 
of a “ still world.’’ 

Ceylon has no specimen of the lion, the hyena, 
the tiger or the wolf; and their absence from a 
field of enterprise that seems favourable to their 
habits is not easily explained, except for one 
reason. The tiger has been beaten backwards 
from the coastline immediately opposite Ceylon, 
but in former times these terrible brutes must 
have been abundant there. They swim well, as 
the inhabitants of Singapore have learned, for that 
island swarms with these immigrants from the 
mainland, and military measures have been sug- 
gested to quell this rade invasion. 

Ceylon has bears in the marshes, and leopards in 
its woods. 
supplied with an abundance of honey, and roots, 
and ants’ nests, does not become carnivorous from 
choice but from necessity. The author has a 
favourable opinion of the wild animals as a body, 
ot of those to be met with in Ceylon. Bears, he 
supposes, do not attack mankind, except in cases 
of famine and, as the brutes believe, in self- 
defence. Then they become furious, and the diffi- 
culty we presume to rest in the impossibility of 








The bear is omnivorous, and being | 





DANGEROUS ANIMALS, 


informing the enemy that the stranger means no 
harm. It often happens, moreover, that mankind 
do mean harm to bear-kind who are, like men, fond 
of honey, and steal from “the Veddahs’’ as the 
“ Veddahs’’ steal from the bees, rather than keep 
hives for themselves. Bears in a state of nature 
can never be brought to comprehend the laws of 
meum et tuum, or asfor that matter in any other 
state. So the materials of continual war exist 
hetween the two parties, although it does not 
originate, as in some parts of the world, from the 
bear’s necessity to kill and eat-—necessities which 


raneous with Bosworth field, and the first Tudor | occasionally urge mankind to assail the bears. To 


any ordinary person it isa matter of no great 
moment that a bear assails him from fear, and not 
from any other reason; if he be assailed, and in 
danger of being killed. These accidents are not 
very numerous, and so we believe in the bear’s 
panics and timidity. 

Ceylon leopards are said to be panthers, and the 
distinction is not important, except in science. Of 
course, they have an affinity to the genus tiger, 
somehow ; and yet, the author believes them also 
to be timid ; and does not suppose that they have 
naturally any vehement desire to attack mankind, 
from whom they rather shrink. Perhaps this dis- 
position may be explained by one fact contained in 
five words,—‘ They are neither very numerous 
nor very dangerous, as they seldom attack man.” 
We are inclined to add “ therefore” among these 
words, and say, “ they are not very numerous,”’ 
therefore, “ they are not dangerous.’’ Man is the 
most revengeful and troublesome of all the animals 
of whom the panther can make a prey; and as the 
latter has abundance of food and to spare, he does 
not provoke his stern antagonist unnecessarily. 
Panthers know very well the means of defence 
aud offence possessed by deer or sheep, but they 
are in difficulty as to mankind. Some persons 
deny the information of wild animals, but there is 
no doubt of its existence. It even becomes dis- 
criminative, and the lion of Africa prefers a black 
toa white man. He may be a little more accus- 
tomed to the former, certainly, but we fancy that 
he generally supposes the latter to have more 
dangerous means of defence. It is impossible to 
trace the instructive channels of communication 
possessed by the brute creation; but their exis- 
tence is undeniable. An old friend of ours, who 
long ago hunted, almost alone, the regions of the 
Terai between Nepal and Oade, up _ towards 


| Naynee Tal, assures us that the liyenas respected 
| a European, although he was far from certain of 


the tigers, and feared them, but they did not come 
in his way. ‘The Ceylon panthers have, like the 
Bengalee hyenas, learned to respect mankind, es 
pecially in European dress, and they are willing to 
keep the peace; but even that is only while they 
have no very urgent motive in view. When they 
have once tasted human flesh, like other beasts of 
prey, they are afterwards more inclined than before 
to manslaughter. So long as they can easily 
obtain a sheep or any similar beast they do not 











aitack man; but when these supplies fail, and 
temptation occurs, they have no power to resist 
it; and perhaps they have not the will. Sir James 
Emerson Tennent says :— 


SNAKES, 
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under a leader. It has no “aboriginal” dogs, but 
the immigrants have greatly increased, and as, like 


_ dogs in many other oriental countries, they are not 


| claimed by any person, tuey become savage and 


Like the other carnivora, they are timid and cowardly in | 
the presence of man, never intruding on him voluntarily, | 


and making a hasty tetreat when approached. Instances 
have, however, occured of individuals having been slain by 
them, and like the tiger, it is believed, that having once 
tasted human blood they acquire an habitual relish for it. 
A peon, on night-daty at the court-house at Anarajapoora, 
was, some years ago, carried off by a leopard from a table in 
the verandah, on which he had lain down his head to sleep. 
At Batticaloa, a “ cheetah,” in two instances in saccession, 
was known to carry off men placed on a stage erected in a 
tree to drive away elephants from the rice-lands; but such 
cases are rare, and as compared with their dread of the bear, 
the natives of Ceylon entertain but slight apprehensions of 
the “cheetah.” It is, however, the dread of sportsmen, 
whose dogs when beating in the jungle are especially exposed 
to its attacks; and I am aware of one instance in which a 
party having tied their dogs to the tent pole for secarity, 
and fallen asleep around them, a leopard sprang into the tent 
and carried off a dog from the midst of its slambering 
masters. 

They are strongly attracted by the peculiar odour which 
accompanies small-pox. The reluctance of the natives to 
submit themselves or their children to vaccination exposes 
the island to frightful visitations of this disease, and in the 
«terior it is usual on such occasions to erect huts in the 
jungle to serve as temporary hospitals, Toward these the 
leopards are sure to be allured; and the medical officers are 
obliged to resort to increased precautions in consequance. 
On one occasion, being in the mountains near Kandy, a 
messenger, dispatched to me through the jungle, excused his 
delay by stating that a “cheetah’’ had seated itself in the 
only practicable path and remained quietly licking its fore 
paws and rubbing them over its face, till he was forced to 
drive it with stones into the forest. 


The absence of lions, tigers, and wolves in Ceylon 
may arise from the reason that explains their 
absence now in European and other countries 
where they were abundant once. They had been 
extirpated at the periods when Ceylon had a 
numerous population; even the bears and the 
panthers were probably reduced to a few individuals 
preserved, perhaps, in the gardens of the kings; 
and to the present date neither of these formid- 
able species is numerous, although without some 
check, resembling our supposition, they should 
have been found in great numbers in the forests 
and on the mountains. Elephants exist in droves 
of considerable strength. The author respects 
them greatly, and devotes some special chapters to 
descriptions of their habits and qualities. 

Their great number, as contrasted with other 
large and wild animals, are easily explained on our 
theory ; for as they have been domesticated in the 
east from remote periods, the Cingalese monarchs, 
and even their inferior rajabs, doubtless had many 
domesticated elephants; and on the occurence of 
those calamities which swept away pearly all the 
population of the island, the elephants surviving 
the times or the power of their masters, provided 
for themselves, and have, perhaps, increased in 
numbers, 

The island contains 
who, 


numerous gangs of jackalls, 
like the elephants in this particular only, act 


troublesome. 
The island has large numbers of buffaloes and of 
elks, not unlike the red deer of Scotland, but in a 


| different description of climate; and the oxen of 





Ceylon are patient animals, extremely useful to 
their proprietary, and bear exceedingly heavy bur- 
dens. The mountainous nature of the island in 
some districts renders their aid essentially neces- 
sary. The grandest and the largest, as the wisest 
of all the great beasts of Ceylon, are the elephants 
which abound among the jungles ; and we can adopt 
the good feeling displayed by the author to the 
elephantine race. This chapter on elephants, like 
some other chapters of the volume, might be ad- 
vantageously published in a separte form. 


SNAKES. 


The serpent tribes infest Ceylon, but even to 
them this author has a kindly leaning, in which 
we are unable to share. The cobra de capello, he 
admits, is formidable when it gets over its timidity ; 
but it is a nervous serpent, which shrinks from a 
collision with any creature of large size, and uses 
its fangs “ with extreme reluctance.’ The cobra 
de capello is further said to affect the society of 
mankind, although, no doubt, for the sake of the 
fowls who are domestica ed around their dwellings. 
They are affectionate also, and the male and females 
live together in great amity and love; and do not 
survive a calamity to their partners. The author 
quotes Pliny in proof of that statement; and his 
own experience; but he says that snakes are nut 
often seen; and are not very numerous. This 
cobra de capello he also states may be domesticated. 
The charmers of snakes employ them alone in 
their exhibitions, and Sir James Emerson Tennent 
believes that the charmers of Ceylon use tame 
cobras without extracting the fangs. One wealthy 
man in the island employs cobras in his house to 
repell thieves, in preference to watch-dogs. The 
snakes respect the family with whom they iive, 
but they frighten the thieves ; although, according 
to the author's statement, they are likely to be as 
much afraid of the thieves, as the latter of them. 
We do not envy the Singhalese usurer’s wealth, if 
it can be held only in company with his cobras de 
eapello. For deliverance from the company of the 
cobras, we are willing to live without his excess 
of diamonds, pearls, and precious metals. 

The circumstance, that no European died from 
the bite of a snake during Sir James Emerson 
Tennent’s residence on the island, and that the 
corouers’ inquests on the deaths of natives from 
this cause all proved that the wounds were received 
during night, confirms the opinion that the ser- 
pents of which, among twenty species in Ceyloa, 
only four are venomous, do not attack man, 
as they suppose, in self-defence, and certainly in a 
panic. 
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112 INSECT 

One poor snake-charmer, before an audience, at- 
tempted to put his cobra through some new trick, 
but the snake resented the liberty—bit and killed 
him. There, perhaps, is the secret of Cleopatra’s 
asp; that lady might have needed a cobra occa- 
sionally during her intrigues and negotiations, and 
might have tamed one, for she was acquainted well 
with al] Egyptian learning ; and the art must have 
been included in the science of the time—at any 
rate, in the figurative sense, she fostered snakes, 
and did not always continue on an agreeable foot- 
ing with them. 

One set of snakes act the part of cats in Ceylon 
and pursue the rats. For this purpose they are 
encouraged by the servants to hunt the more ex- 
pensive vermin. This family of snakes do not 
attack men, and they are not poisonous. Between 
rats and snakes an enmity exists everywhere. 
An English lady, who was the wife of a Portuguese 
merchant, residing at Lagos, on the west coast of 
Africa, once told us that she wasawakened one morn- 
ing by a fierce combat in her bedroom. She 
could not comprehend, and she could not afterwards 
describe the peculiar noise ; but she found that 
the battle was between a large rat and a serpent 
of three feet in length. The lady was alarmed by 
the incident and procured assistance. Her 
servants killed the serpent and secured the rat. 
Perhaps neither of the combatants meant her any 
harm; but she had less philosophy on the subject 
than the able author of “Ceylon,” and with a feeling 
of gratitude to the rat, provided for its comfortable 
maintenance as a pensioner on her estaolishment in 
future. 

The rats in Ceylon are easily beaten by the 
snakes, who must be of the Pythonic genus on a 
small scale: but in Africa the rats have more 
courage or bulk, and are not always so easily van- 
quished. The Singhalese have a variety of rats ; 
one species live on trees, to the sorrow of the 
young birds we fear; and a larger species exhibit 
a Mahomedan love of coffee, but they take it green, 
even greener than it was served to our poor 
soldiers in the Crimea; while a still larger species, 
resemble the ant and lay past stores of food in 
granaries which must be extensive as these rats 
reach a weight of two or three pounds; but they 
are agreeable eating—somewhat like young pigs, 
and it might be profitable to rear them. 

The existence of boa constrictors so large as 
some individual Pythons that have been described, 
is doubted by the author, so far as Ceylon is con- 
ceyued. He never saw any of the magnates that 
swallow buffoloes entire and even slay tigers for 
an afternoon’s supper, but smaller serpents of that 
kind come down to the neighbourhood of Colombo, 
and even get over ten feet walls. Fifteen to six- 
teen feet in length seems to be tie present limit, 
but that is long enough for any object competent 
with the safety of ordinary men or beasts. It is 
not improbable that some tales regarding the ex- 
treme size and strength of these beasts rest upon 
the fears and the imagination of travellers, but in 








TRIBE. 


South America they attain much greater dimensions 
than in Ceylon; although like the size of the 
island itself the ancients enormously multiplied the 
measurement of its serpents. 


INSECT TRIBE. 


As in all tropical countries, insect life form a 
large ingredient in the pains and pleasures of Ceylon 
existence. Doubtless that ingredient has pains, 
but it is not without its pleasures. It has losses 
but in some quarters it brings profits. The dye 
insects of the tropics afford often the most profitable 
industry in which any man can engage. To the 
insects of Ceylon, the author ascribes great beauty 
gorgeous hues, and a grandeur that even 
Queens may envy, but cannot imitate. Let us hear 
him on that subject. 

Owing to the combination of heat, moisture and vegeta. 
tion, the myriads of insects in Ceylon form one of the 
characteristic features of the island. In the solitude of the 
forest there is a perpetual masic from their soothing and 
melodious hum, which frequently swells to a startling sound 
as the cicade trills his sonoroas drum, on the sunny bark of 
some tall tree. At morning the dew hangs in diamond drops 
oo the threads and gossamer which the spiders suspend 
across every pathway; and above the pools dragon flies, of 
more than metallic lustre, flash inthe early sunbeams. The 
earth teems with countless ants, which emerge from beneath 
its surface or make their devious highways to ascend to 
their nests in the branches. Lustrous beetles, with their 
golden elytra, bask on the leaves, whilst minater species 
dash through the air in circles, which the ear can follow by 
the booming of their tiny wings. Butterflies of large size 
and gorgeous colouring flutter over the endless expanse of 
flowers, and of such prodigious extension as to occupy hours 
and even days, uninterruptedly in their passage, whence 
coming no one knows; whether going no one can tell, As 
day declines the moths issue from their retreats, the crickets 
add their shrill voices to swell the din; and when darkness 
descends, the eye is charmed with the millions of emerald 
lamps, lighted up by the fire flies amidst the surrounding 
gloom. 


Sir James Emerson Tennant describes his 
favourites in such choice language that one almost 
wishes for an opportunity of visiting Ceylon, and 
witnessing their splendour; but there are two sides 
to the cloud, and we have looked only at the bright 
——now let us turn over to the darkness. Observe 
the admission of the author, that mosquitoes are 
not the only, although the most tormenting, insects 
of Ceylon. We should think not. Other enemies 
of minute dimensions have also to be encountered 
by the human race, especially the European part of 
them. Still the happy temperament of the author 
and his kindly disposition to all irrational creatures 
lead him to apologise for mosquitoes, and he draws 
some amusement from their sting. After that 
exhibition of good will to beasts, we have no reason 
to suppose that he can be irritated, his temper at’ 
least is impregnable, more than can be said for his 
Russian duck or even the meshes of his stockings. 

But of all the insect pests that beset an unseasoned 
European the most provoking by far are the tracalent mos- 
quitoes. Even in the midst of endurance from their on- 
slaughts one cannot but be amused by the ingenuity of their 
movements; as if aware of the risk incident to an opes 
assault, a favourite mode of attack is, when concealed by a 
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table, to assail the ancles through the meshes ofthe stock 
or the knees, which are ineffectually protected by a fold 
Rassian duck. When you are reading, a mosquito will rarely 
settle on that portion of your hand which is within range of 
your eyes, but canningly stealing by the underside of the 
book, fastens on the wrist or little finger, and noiselessly in- 
serts his proboscis there. I have tested the classical expe- 
dient recorded by Herodotus, who states that the fishermen 
inhabiting the fens of Egypt, cover their beds with their 
nets, knowing that the mosquitoes, although they bite 
throagh linen robes, will not venture through a net. Bat 
notwithstanding the opinion of Spence, that nets with 
meshes an inch square will effectaally exclude them, I have 
been satisfied, by painfal experience, that (if the theory is 
not altogether fallacious) at least the modern mosquitoes of 
Ceylon are uninfluenced by the same considerations which 
restrained those of the Nile, under the successors of Cam- 


byses. 

We areh uman, and can discover no single 
opening for amusement in~ the cunniug of these 
mosquitoes. We shonld just as soon be delighted 
with the cunning of the tiger, which measures the 
distance before making a spring. The mosquitoes 
are the more detestable of the two enemies of 
man. They cannot be shot or stabbed, but must 
be crushed if they are ever killed; and from the 
quantity of marshy land in Ceylon, they must be 
myriads—from the nature of the climate they are 
perpetual pests. At one season of the year a 
stranger has peace in Canada, but there is no quiet 
season in Ceylon. One natural historian says that 
the mosquitoes are useful in the prevention of 
malaria from stagnant waters, and that they do not 
exist in large numbers along with rapidly running 
streams, We trust that he is correct, and that 
there are no creatures without some beneficial pur- 
pose on the earth ; but we should look last for any 
good from among the mosquitoes. The author sup- 
poses that they are the flies employed as one plague 
of Egypt. It may be so, and they were sufficient 
to deprive the Egyptians of comfort or rest; but 
amuch more formidable species of fly has been 
named as the insect brought against the Egyptians, 
who must have been acquainted intimately with 
mosquitoes—or gnats, as they are called in our 
vernacular. 

Even the mosquitoes are not the most terrible 
enemies of the “ learned” in Ceylon :— 


Bat the chief inconvenience of a mansion in Ceylon, 
both on the coast and in the mountains, is the prevalence of 
damp, and the difficulty of protecting articles liable to injory 
from this source, Books, paper, and manuseripts rapidly 
decay ; especially during the south-west monsoon, when the 
atmosphere is laden with moisture. 

_ Unless great precautions are taken, the binding fades and 
Yields, the leaves grow mouldy and stained, and letter-paper 
1a an incredibly short time becomes so spotted and spongy 
as to be unfit for use. After a very few seasons of neglect 
a book fails to pieces, and its decomposition attracts hordes 
of minute insects that swarm to assist in the work of de- 
‘traction. The concealment of these tiny creatures during 
daylight renders it difficult to watch their proceedings, or to 
discriminate the precise species most actively engaged, but 
there is every reason to believe that the larvae of the death- 
waich, and mamerous acari, are amongst those most active. 
As vature seldom peoples a region, supplied with abundance 
Of food, without, at the same time, taking measures of pre- 
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who pursue and feed greedily upon them. These are of 
widely diferent genera; bat instead of their services being 
gratefally recognised, they are popularly as accom- 
plices in the work of destruction, One of these ill-ased 
creatares js a tiny tailless scorpion (chelifer), and another is 
the pretty little silvery creature (lepisma), Galled by Earo- 
peans the “ fish insect.” The latter, which is a familiar 
genus, comprises several species, of which only two have as 
yet been described; one, of large size, is most graceful ina 
its movements, and singularly beautiful in appearance, 
| owing to the whiteness of the pearly scales from which its 

neme is derived. These, contrasted with the dark hue of 
the other parts, and its tu-partite tail, attract the eye as the 
insect darts rapidly along. Like the chelifer it shuns the 
light, hiding ia chinks til] sunset; bat is actively engaged 
throughout the night feasting on the acari and soft-bodied 
insects which assai] books and paper. 

Even these light infantry of the destroying 
army are of small importance compared with the 
ants, against whom there appears to be no defence 
in timber—not in Ceylon ebony, or even the iron- 
wood. The ants have no respect for books of any 
description, but will eat their way through the 
beautiful volames of their sympathiser with the 
same ruthlessness as they would tear through an 
enemy's work. We recommend iron bookcases for 
the benefit, not of the ants, but of literature ia 
Ceylon. 

Even the caterpillars that get metamorphosed 
into butterflies, and flaunt gaily in the Ceylon day, 
bite venomously and virulently; and we defend 
the Dutch residents of Galle, who burn them down 
from their trees, although assured that thereby 
they diminish the number of butterflies in the 
island. Taken as a whole, we cannot approve of 
the insect life of Ceylon in its habits generally, 
not even of the small scorpions ; but an exception 
has to be taken for the honey producers, and, from 
the extent and profusion of the material, their in- 
dustry produces a considerable part of the insular 


commerce. 


THE FISHES AND THE BIRDS. 


Life in the water is not much safer than life on 
shore from voracious animals. Crocodiles swarm 
in all the rivers—all the tanks wherein there is 
water. Sharks surround the coast so that human 
beings bathe at their peril. The worst feature of 
the case is found in the fact of nothing being done 
to restrain the numbers of these sullen and vindic- 
tive existences. Other and more useful fish also 
swarm in the rivers, and if there were fewer croco- 
diles there would be more food for the Singhalese. 
We are not astonished, in these circumstances, 
that some fish of Ceylon take to the land, after 


the manner of those in Siam, being persecuted in 
the waters. 


So abundant are fish in all parts of the island that Kaox 
says, not the running streams alone, but the reservoirs and 
ponds—*“ nay, every ditch and little plash of water but ankle 
deep hath fish in it.” Bat many of these reservoirs and 
tanks are, twice in each year, liable to be evaporated to dry- 
ness, till the mad of the bottom is copverted i 

the clay cleft by the heat intc gaping apertures. Yet, withia 
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caution against the disproportionate increase of individuals, 
*0 have these vegetable depredators been provided with foes 
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with any pool or running streams, in the way in which Knox 
described nearly two hundred years ago, with a funnel- 
shaped basket, open at bottom and top—which, as he says, 
they “ jibb down, and the end sticks in the mad, which often 
happens upon a fish, which, when they feel beating itself 
against the sides, they pat in their hands and take it out, 
and reive a ratan through their gills, and so let them drag 
after them.” 

This operation may be seen in the lowlands, which are 
traversed by the road leading from Colombo to Kandy, the 
hollows on either side of which, before the change of the 
monsoon, are covered with daat or stanted grass; bat, when 
flooded by the rains, they are immediately resorted to by the 
peasants with baskets, constructed precisely as Koox has 
stated, in which the fish are encircled, and taken out by the 
hand. 

So singular a phenomenon as the sudden reappearance of 
full grown fishes in places which, a few days before, had 
been incrusted with hardened clay, has not failed to attract 
attention ; bat the European residents have been contented 
to explain it by hazarding the conjecture, either that the 
spawn had lain embedded in the dried earth till released by 
the rains; or that the fish, so unexpectedly discovered, fall 
from the clouds daring the deluge of the monsoon. 


We have stumbled an one description of animated 
life in Ceylon—neither fish nor flesh, although we 
extract the passage in this place because the 
author has not one word to say for these land 
leeches. 


Snch is their vigilauce and instinct, that on the approach 
of a passer-by to a spot which they infest, they may be 
seen amongst the grass and fallen leaves on the edge of a 
native path, poised erect, and preparing for their attack on 
man and horse. On deserying their prey they advance 
rapidly by semi-circular strides, fixing one end firmly 
and arching the other forward, till by a succession of 
advances they can lay hold of the traveller’s foot, when they 
disengage themselves from the ground and ascend his dress 
in search of an aperture to enter. In these encounters the 
individuals in the rear of a party of travellers in the jungle 
invariably fare worst, as the leeches once warned of their 
approach, congregate with singular celerity. Their size is 
so insignificant, and the wound they make is so skilfally 
punctared, that both are generally imperceptible, and the 
first intimation of their onslaught is the trickling of the 
blood or the chill feeling of the leech when it begins to 
hang heavily on the skin from being distended by its repast. 
Horses are driven wild by them, and stamp the ground in 
fury to shake them from their fetlocks, to which they hang 
in bloody tassels. The bare legs of the palankin bearers 
aud coolies are a favourite resort; and their hands being 
too much engaged to be spared to pull them off, the leeches 
hang like bunches of grapes round their ancles; and J have 
seen the blood literally flowing over the edge of a Euro- 
pean’s shoe from their innumerable bites. In healthy con- 
stitutions the wounds, if not irritated generally heal, occa- 
sioning no other inconvenience than a slight inflammation 
and itching; bat in those with a bad state of body, the 
punctures, if rubbed, are liable to degenerate into ulcers, 
which may lead to the loss of the limb or life. Both Mar- 
shall and Davy mention that daring the marches of troops 
in the mountains, when the Kandyans were in rebellion, in 
1818, the soldiers, and especially the Madras sepoys, with 
the prisoners and coolies, suffered so severely from this cause 
that numbers of them perished, 


A very valuable and minute account of the fishes 
in the island, many of them not classified hitherto, 
will be found in the volumes. 

We know not a better reason for placing birds 
and fishes together, and the arrangement is ours, 





not the author's, whose classification is remarkable | 
for accuracy and precision, than that the pelicans, | 


VEGETABLE LIFE. 


who are numerous and live together in communities 
feed on the fishes; and the crocodiles anxiously 
wait ‘or the young pelicans as they drop from the 
trees into the water. The birds of Ceylon are 
neither celebrated for their plumage nor their 
song; with the exception of the pea-fowl which 
abound there, the humming bird, and the bulbulls ; 
but they compensate in graceful forms and in 
numbers for any deficiency in other particulars. 
The eagles and hawks, which abide far up on the 
rocks, or down by the lonely tanks, are smaller 
than those of Europe; but as reminding every- 
where the traveller of home, the black glossy crow 
is represented by millions, and every one of them 
is a thief. 
VEGETABLE LIFE. 

Ceylon is peculiarly rich in vegetable life, from 
the lily by the watercourses to the gigantic rhodo- 
dendron which covers the great high mountains with 
a noble painting of flowers. Palm trees send their 
roots down by the deep waters, and their branches 
overshadow the blue sea. From the edge of the 
ocean to the summit of Adam’s Peak, eight thousand 
feet higher, wherever there is soil, something takes 
root, springs up and becomes a source of life and 
joy. The droves of elephants in the forests have 
their food given them, and the great vegetable life 
seems none the less by the presence of these vege- 
tarians. From ancient ages, the island was famed 
for its cinnamon, more valuable than mines of gold. 
The British have introduced the coffee plant, and 
it is now the chief vegetable production of Ceylon. 
The plantations belong principally to Scotch settlers, 
and have been so amazingly prosperous that more 
Ceylon coffee is now sold than that of any country. 
It commands a less price than Jamaica or Mocha 
coffee, but the reason is not explained. The fol- 
lowing passage might suffice to cause an emigration 
of horticulturists. 

The greatest ornameuts of the forest in these higher re- 
gions are the large flowering trees, the most striking of which 
is Rhododendron, which in Ceylon forms a forest in the 
mountains, and when covered with flowers, it seems from a 
distance as though the hills were strewn with vermillion. 
This is the principal tree on the summit of Adam’s Peak, 
and grows to the foot of the rock on which rests the little 
temple that covers the sacred footstep on its crest. Dr. 
Hooker states that the honey of its flowers is believed to be 
poisonous in some parts of Sikkim; but I never heard it so 
regarded in Ceylon. 

One of the most magnificent of the flowering trees is the 
Coral tree, which is also most familiar to Europeans, as the 
natives of the low country and the coast, from the circum- 
stance of its stem being covered with thorns, plant it largely 
for fences, and grow it in the vicinity of their dwellings. It 
derives its English name from the resemblance which its 
scarlet flowers present to red coral, and as these clothe the 
branches before the leaves appear, their splendour attracts 
the eye from a distance, especially when lighted by the fall 
blaze of the sun. The Murutu is another flowering tree, 
which may vie with the Coral, the Khodendron, or the 
Ascoa, the favourite of Sanskrit poetry. It grows tos 
considerable height, especially in damp places and the 
neighbourhood of streams, and pains have been taken, from 
appreciation of its attractions, to plant it by the roadside, 
and in other conspicuous positions. From the points of the 
branches panicles are produced, two or three feet in length, 
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composed of flowers, each the size of a rose, and of all shades 
from a delicate pink to the deepest purple. It abounds in 
the south-west of the island. The magnificent Ascoa is 
foand in the interior, and is cultivated, though not success- 
fally, in the Peradenia Garden, and in that attached to Elie 
House at Colombo. Bat in Goompane, and in the valley of 
Doombera, its loveliness vindicates all the praises bestowed 
on it by the poets of the Easi. Its orange and crimson 
flowers grow in graceful racemes, and the Singhalese, who 
have given the rhododendron the pre-eminent appellation of 
the “ great ree flower” (maha-rat-mal), have called the Ascoa 
the diga-rat-mal, to indicate its partiality for “ moisture,” 
combined with its prevailing hue, But the tree which will 
most frequently attract the eye of the traveller, is the Rattoo- 
imbal of the Singhalese, one of which produces the silky 
cotton which, though incapable of being spun, owing to the 
shortness of its delicate fibre, makes the most luxurious 
stuffing for sofas and pillows. It is a tall tree, covered 
with formidable thorns ; and being deciduous the fresh leaves, 
like those of the coral tree, do not make their appearance 
till after the crimson flowers have covered the branches with 
their bright talip-like petals. So profuse are these gorgeous 
flowers that when they fall the ground for many roods on all 
sides is a carpet of scarlet. They are succeeded by large 
oblong pods, in which the black polished seeds are deeply 
imbedded in the floss which is so much prized by the natives. 
The traok is of an unnsually bright green colour, and the 
branches issue horizontally from the stem in whorls of threes, 
with a distance of six or seven feet between each whorl. 
Near every Buddhist temple the priests plant the Iron tree 
(mesua ferrea) for the sake of its flowers, with whieh they 
decorate the images of Buddha. They resemble white roses, 
and form a singular contrast with the buds and shoots of the 
tree, which are of the deepest crimson. Along with its 
flowers the priests use likewise those of the Champar (mi- 
chelia champara), belonging to the family of maguoliaceae. 
They have a pale yellow tint, with the sweet oppressive 
perfume which is celebrated in the poetry of the Hindus. 
From the wood of the champae the images of Buddha are 
carved for the temples. 


Timber of all descriptions abounds in the forests 
and jungles, anda considerabie number of persons 
are engaged in felling and floating the trees. The 
ebony wood of Ceylon is esteemed highly, although 
less beautiful, but more enduring than the cadoo- 
beria, of which cabinet-makers in this country are 
ignorant. Te teak tree is an imported member 
of the Ceylon forests ; but first among all its trees 
is the satin wood, growing to a height of one hun- 
dred feet, and covered with a small white flower. 
First in value it is exceeded by others in beauty, 
for even the tulip tree, during life, is adorned with 
a profusion of tulip-shaped and yellow flowers, 
although the stem, when cut down, is used for 
“carriage shafts” and other purposes—the most 
dignified being gun-stocks. ‘The great family of 
palms abounds in Ceylon. One ship was built and 
rigged entirely from the palm. It was from the 
keal to the topmast, from the stem to the stern, the 
produce of the palm ; and at page 111, Vol. I., the 
author writes :-— 

It has been said with truth that a native of Jaffaa, if he 
be contented with ordinary doors and mud walls, may build 
#0 entire house (as he wants neither nails nor iron-work), 
with walls, roof, and covering from the Palmyra palm. From 
this same tree he may draw his wine, make his oil, kindle 
his fire, carry his water, store his food, cook his repast, and 
sweeten it if he pleases; in fact, live from day to day de. 
peadent on his palmyra alone. Multitades so live, and it 
may be safely asserted that this tree alone furnishes one- 
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fourth the means of sustenance for the population of the 
northern provinces. 


It is difficult in our cold regions to avoid the 
desire for a Palmyra palm to each of our cottagers, 
or to realise the catastrophe of famine in iands 
where these trees flourish. One of them supplies 
sago, another species yields sugar, and must be more 
productive than the Canadian maple ; for we are in- 
formed that a considerable part of the sugar now 
imported from India is manufactured from the 
palm. The following extract concerns a tree of 
beauty and of death; but there is nothing remark- 
able in the distinction between the two species, for 
among the vegetables of this country a similar 
difference exists. Plants, apparently of the same 
species, and bearing a fatal similarity, are also 
characterised by all the distinction between life 
and death :— 


The Goda-Kadara, or Strychnos nux-vomica, is abandant 
in these prodigious forests, and has obtained an European 
celebrity from its producing the poisonous seeds from which 
strychnine is extracted. Its fruit, which it exhibits in great 
profasion, is of the size and colour of a smal! orange, within 
which a pulpy substance envelopes the seed that form the 
“ nux-vomica” of commerce. It grows in great laxuriance 
in the vicinity of the ruined tanks throughout the Wanay, 
and on the west coast as far south as Negombo. It is 
singular that in this genus there should be found two plants, 
the seeds of one being not only harmless bat wholesome, 
and that of the other the most formidable of known poisvns. 
Amongst the Malabar immigrants there is a belief that the 
seeds of the goda-kaduru, if habitually taken, will act asa 
prophylactic against the venom of the cobra de capello; and 
I have been assured that the coolies coming from the coast 
of India accustom themselves to eat a single seed per day in 
order to acquire the desired protection from the effects of 
this serpent’s bite. 


In temperate lands it is hardly possible to form 
a correct idea of the gaudy foliage of the tropics, 
enhanced in Ceylon by the height of the moun- 
tains, and the undulating and varied character of the 
scenery, from the comparatively small space in 
which a height approaching that of Mount Blanc is 
attained, while every where flowers are ‘trees, and 
trees are many coloured; yet there, more than 
here, beneath the beauty lurks the poison. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPY AND MINERALS. 

The mountain scenery of Ceylon is one of its 
striking peculiarities, and gives a charm to all its 
other qualities. Within a circumferance rather 
smaller than Scotland, (perhaps with an area one 
fifth less), Ceylon has immense mountains grouped 
closely like the Grampians. Sir James Emerson 
Tennent gives the measurement of six of these 
peaks of which the smallest is 6210 feet or one half 
higher than the Ren* Mac Dhui and the iargest is 
8280 feet above the level of the sea or double the 
height of Ben Nevis. These mountains run in chains 
or are grouped with but a few hills, while the ground 
rises rapidly from the almost level plains. ‘“neiss 
is the prevailing material in the formation of the 
mountains, and the soil of Ceylon appears to be 
largely formed from its disintegration. Masses of 
gneiss stand out in the valleys near the groups, not 
perhaps, unlike Dunbarton rock. The industry of 
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the Singhalese when they were a numerous and a 
rich people converted these masses to different pur- 
poses. At page 606, vol. ii., the author writes : 
* Sigri is a hill scarped into a fortress ; Mihintala, & 
mountain carved into a temple.” 

Adam's Peak was considered the highest of the 
Ceylon mountains, but this was ati error. It is 
7,420 feet above the level of the sea, and there 
are three higher mountains, of which Pedrotalla- 
galla, the chief mountain of Ceylon measures 
8,280 feet. But these mountains are not bate 
rocks like our own cliffs. The decay of the gneiss 
was the life of the plants and trees. The floral 
and forest riches of the mountains ate the resur- 
rection of their dead and decomposed surfaces. 
The dew descended, the rain fell, the sun shone, 
and by reason of decay in what seémed the ever- 
lasting rocks, brought forth the foliage that from 
“the depths of the valleys to the summits of the 
highest hills,’’ and down to ‘‘ the sand drifts—to 
the ripple of the sea line” clothes all in verdure. 

Gold is found in small quantities, but although 
once Ceylon was known as the golden island, it 
does not appear ever to have been characterised 
by the presence of this metal in large quantities. 
Tin, nickel, and cobalt are found, but tot in good 
positions ; and the island contains other specimens 
of the rarer metals, such as teliurium. Manganese 
is abundant, and iron ore of fine quality, yielding 
in smelting furnaces that only contain twenty 
pounds of ore seven to ten pounds of good metal. 
This iron, according to Sir James Emerson Tennent, 
requires uo puddling, and the steel produced from 
it is of such remarkable quality as to deserve 
the inquiry of our Sheffield manufacturers. 

The ore exists in indefinite quantities, and the 
author reckons that if brought to Colombo and 
smelted with English coal, the metal could be pro- 
daced for 26 per ton; but if the native anthracite 
were partly employed in smelting, the cost would 
be proportionately reduced. We are afraid that 
Sir James Emerson Tennent has not in this caleu- 
lation remembered that the high quality of the 
iron produced in the twenty pound furnaces of 
Ceylon depends, partly, on its being smelted with 
wood, and that on the substitution of coals the 
produce would require puddling. 

Costly gems abound in Ceylon, and although 
the trade of the jeweller and lapidary is pursued 
extensively and skilfully there, yet the precious 
stones are only sought in the sands of the rivers. 


It is strongly characteristic of the want of energy in the 
Singhalese, that aithough for centuries those alluvial plains 
and watercourses have been searched without ceasing, no 
attempt appears to have been made to explore the rocks 
themselves, in the débris of which the gems have been 
brought down by the rivers, Dr. Gygax says: “I found at 
Hima Pohura, on the south-eastern decline of the Pettigalle- 
Kanda, about the middle of the descent, a stratum of grey 
granite containing, with iron pyrites and molybdena, in- 
numberable rubies from one-tenth to a fourth of an inch in 
diameter, and of a fine rose colour, bat split and falling to 


It is not an isolated bed of minerals, but a regelar stratam 
extending probably to the same depth and distance as the 


‘ 
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| other granite formations. I followed it as far as was prac- 


ticable for close examination, but every where in the lower 
part of the valley I found it so decomposed that the hammer 
sunk in the rock, and even bamboos were growing on it. On 


| the higher ground near some smal! round hills which inter- 
| cept it, I found the rubies changed into brown corundum, 


Upon the hills themselves the trace was lost, and instead of 
a stratum there was merely a wild chaos of blocks of yellow 
granite, I carefully examined all the minerals which this 
stratum contains felspar, mica, and quartz molybdena, an 
iron pyrites, and I found all similar to those I had previously 
got adhering to rough rubies offered for sale at Colombo. 
I firmly believe that in such strata the rubies of Ceylon are 
originally found and that those in the white and blue ciay 
at Ballangodde and Ratnapoora are but secondary deposits. 
I am further inclined to believe that these extend over the 
whole island, although often intercepted and changed ia their 
direction by the rising of the yellow granite.’’ 

It is higkly probable that the finest rubies are to be found 
iu them, perfect und anchanged by decomposition ; and that 
they are to be obtained by opening a regular mine in the 
rock like the ruby mine of Badakshan in Bactria described 
by Sir Alexander Burnes. Dr. Gygax adds, “that having 
often received the minerals of this stratum with the crystals 
perfect, he has reason to believe that places are known to 
the natives where such mines might be opened with confi- 
dence of success.” 


Let us not be too censorious on the apathy of 
these Singhalese. A smal! trade in our native 
precious stones exists in Aberdeen and Edinburgh, 
but they are only the produce of a rough search 
among the Cairngorm ranges. If they were more 
carefully and scientifically sought, they might be 
more abundant—and becoming cheaper would be 
no more precious stones. 


THE POPULATION. 


A mixture of races inhabit Ceylon. The Sin- 
ghalese are an intel'isent race—clever artizans and 
not particularly addicted to agriculture or com- 
merce. Sir James Emerson Tennent believes that 
they form part of .he great people who entered 
India by the Punjuab, and ultimately became its 
masters, A smali number of the population are 
descended from the Chinese, who once traded ex- 
tensively with Ceylon. A greater portion are 
Moors, who at one time monopolised its western 
commerce. The Malabars, who at a recent date 
invaded the island, are mixed with the population. 
There are sevetal inferior castes, but their origi 
is unknown ; their numbers are few, although they 
are obviously of different races from the Singhalese. 

After the British had seized the settlements of 
the Dutch, they recognised the native hing of 
prince at Kandy, but conflicts were frequent be- 
tween the parties, atid at last they were induced 
by an event described in the following horrible 
narrative, to take possession of the island, which 
has existed since then as a crown colony :—. 

Bat Eheylapola inherited with the power all the ambitious 
duplicity of his predecessor; and availing himself of the 
universal horror with which the king was regarded, be 
secretly solicited the connivance of the governer, Sir Robert 
Brownrigg, to the organization of a general revolt, ‘Thé 
conspiracy was discovered and extinguished with indiserimi* 
nate bloodshed: whilst ths discomfited Adigar was forced 


fly to Colombo, and supplicate the protection of the Britist 


| And now followed an awful tragedy which cannot be more 


vividly described than in the language of Davy, who collected 
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the particulars from eye-witnesses of the sceac, “ Harried 


along by the flood of his revenge the tyrant, lost to every | 


tender feeling, resolved te punish Bheylapola, who had 
escaped, through his family, who still remained io his power. 
He sentenced his wife and children, and his brother and his 
wife, to death ; the brother and children to be beheaded, and 


the females to be drowned ia front of the Queen's palace, | 


and between the Nata and Maha Vishaa Deivales, as if to 
shock and insult the Gods as well as the sex. The wile of 
Eheylapola and his children were brought from prison, where 
they had been in charge of female gaolers, aod delivered over 
to their execution. ‘The lady with great resolation main- 
tained hers and her children’s innocence and her lord’s ; at 
the same time submitting to the King’s pleasure, and offering 
up her own, and her offspring’s lives, with the fervent hope 
that her husband would be benefited by the sacrifice. Having 
altered these sentiments aloud, she desired her eldest child 
to submit to his fate. The poor boy who was eleven years old 
clang to his mother terrified and crying ; her second son of 
nine years heroically stepped forward, and bade his brother 
not be afraid—he would show him the way to die; by the 
blow of a sword the head of the noble child was severed 
from his body: streaming with blood, and hardly inani- 
mate, it was thrown into a rice mortar, the pestle was put 
into the mother’s hand, and she was ordered to pound it or 
be disgracefally tortured. To avoid the infamy, the wretched 
woman did lift up the pestle and let it fall; one by one the 
heads of her children were cut off, and one by one the poor 
mother . but the circumstances are too dreadful to 

be dwelton. One of the children was an infant, and it was 

placked from its mother’s breast to be beheadec ; when the 

head was severed from the body, the milk it had just drawn 

ran out mingled with its blood. During this tragical scene, 

the crowd who had-assembled to witness it wept and sobbed 

aloud, unable to suppress their feelings of grief and horror. 

Pahhapane Dissave was so affected that he fainted, and was 

expelled his office for showing such sensibility. Daring two 

days, the whole of Kandy, with the exception of the tyrant’s 

court, was as one house of mourning and lamentation, and 

so deep was the grief that not a fire, it is said, was kindled, 

no food was dressed, and a general fast was held. After the 

execution of her children, the sufferings of the mother were 

speedily relieved; She and ber sister-in-law were led to the 

little tank in the immediate neighbourhood of Kandy, called 

Bogrambra, and drowned. 

This awfal occurrence in all its hideous particulars, I 
have had verified by individuals still living, who were spec- 
tators of a scene that, after a lapse of forty years, is still 
spoken of with a shudder. 

Bat the limit of human endarance had been passed, revolt 
had become rife throughout the kingdom ; promiscuous exe- 
cations followed, and the terrified nation anxiously watched 
for the approach of a British force to rescae them from the 
monster on the throne. At length, the insensate savage ven- 
tured to challenge the descent of the vengence that awaited 
him. A party of native merchants, British sabjects, who 
had gone up to Kandy to trade, were seized, and matilated 
by the tyrant. They were deprived of their ears, noses, and 
hands, and those who survived were driven towards Colombo 
with the several members tied to their necks, 

An avenging army was instautly on its march. War was 
declared in January, 1815, and within a few weeks the 
Kandian capital was once more in possession of the English 
and the despot a captive at Colombo, whence he was event- 
ually transferred to the Indian fortress of Vellore. The 
proclamation of the Viceroy recalled the massacre of 1803 
as one of the many causes of the war, and on the 2nd of 


| dignity, declining the offers of high office, and retired with 
the declaration that his ambition was satisfied by beiag re- 
| cognised as the frieod of the British governatent. 


| Ceylon is thus one of our modern acquisitions, 
and has only been for forty-five years absolutely a 
part of the British empire. During that period it 
| has not always been free from troubles. At first 
| the chiefs were inclined to insurrection ; bat dur- 
ing the great rebellion of India Ceylon was per- 
fectly faithful, although almost denuded of Euro- 
pean soldiers. As the centre of communication 
with our oriental possessions, and iu our oriental 
trade, Ceylon has enjoyed recently many advan- 
tages ; and as our great coffee field it has secured 
some benefit from agricultural enterprise, It has 
also now a numerous Christian population; or, in 
proportion to the gross numbers of its people, a 
greater proportion of the natives are nominally or 
really Christians thanin any otherof our easterncolo- 
nies and territories. That circumstance is calculated 
to repress rebellion and afford security to those 
who engage in pursuits that require an investment 
of British capital which may not be realised soon. 
The author in his work does not refer to this sub- 
ject except incidentally, because he had previously 
and in a separate volume stated his experience and 
opinions on the progress of the Christian religion 
among the Singhalese. 


CITIES AND TOWNS, 


Columbo is considered the capital of Ceylon 
Kandy is the great agricultural capital at least o 
the coffee plant. Point de Galle is the commer- 
cial port where all the steamers cal], and a consider- 
able portion of our commerce is conducted. The 
author prefers Trincomalie on the eastern coast of 
the island, as asite for our trade. Its harbour, he 
says, “is locked from every gale, and accessible 
in all circumstances and tides. It looks into the 
bay of Bengal, and its selection as a naval station 
of the east may confirm the author’s views. 


Trimeomalie, though a place of great antiquity, derived its 
ancient renown less from political than from religious asso- 
ciations. The Malabar invaders appear to have adopted it 
as the site of one of their most celebrated shrines; and a 
pagoda which stood apon the lofty cliff, now known as the 
“Sasa my Rock,” and included within the fortifications of 
Fort Frederick, was the resort of pilgrims from all parts of 
Indis. With this edifice, which is still sooken of as the 
“temple of a thousand columns,” is connected one of the 
most graceful of the Tamil legends. An oracle had declared 
that over the dominions of one of the kings of the Dekhan 
impended a peril, which was only to be averted by the sacri- 
fice of his infant daughter, who was, in consequesce, 
mitted to the sea in an ark of sandal wood. The chi 
wafted to the coast of Ceylon, and landed south 
eomalie, at a place still known by the name of Pannoa, 
the “ smiling infant,” where, being adopted by the king 


if 





March, 1815, a solemn convention of the chie’s assembled ia 
the audience hall of the palace of Kandy, et which a treaty 
was concluded formally deposing the king and vesting his — 
dominions in the British crown; on condition that the | 
national religion should be maintained and protected, justice 
impartially administered to the people, and the chiefs guaran- 

‘eed ia their ancient privileges and power. Eheylapola, who | 
bad cherished the expectation that the crowa would have de- 
scended upon his own head, bore the disappointment with ' 


® && 


the district, she succeeded to his dominions. Mesatime, 
Hindoo prince, havieg secertained from the Puranas that 
rock of Trincomalie was a holy fragment of the 
moustaian of Meru, harled into its present site 
conflict of the gods, repaired to Ceylon, and erected 
a temple to Sirsa. The privcess hearing of 

as army to expel bin, but conc! 
him as her husband; and in order 
which he had bailt, she attached to it the vast 
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118 POINT DE GALLE. 


Tamblegam, and formed the great iank of Kandelai, or Gaa- 
talawa, for the parpose of irrigating the sarroanding plain. 
In process of time the princess died, and the king, retiriag 
to the Saamy Rock, shat himself up in the pagoda, and was 
foand translated into a golden lotus on the altar of Sira. 


For Point de Galle, however, Sir James Emerson 
Tennent expresses something like affection. He 
landed there. It was the first place where he be- 
came acquainted with Ceylon scenery; and 
although the harbour is bad, and ships must load 
or unload at a mile’s distance from the land, yet 
the scenery is excellent and the view of Adam’s 
Peak issuperb. Point de Galle is moreover in- 
vested with a classical interest in commerce. 
There traded the Phoenicians in the early ages. 
To Point de Galle the ships of Solomon departed 
from his port in the Red Sea. At that place they 
met the ships of China coming from “ the Peiho”’ 
and the Yellow River. Down to the present date 
it has continued to be a central port for inter- 
national trade. Sir James Emerson Tennent 
identifies it with one of the two places known 
the Hebrews as Tarshish. One was to the east, 
and the other to the west. Commentators of 
some weight have recently applied the title to our 
islands. They were the most likely marts at that 
time for tin;. and if Ceylon was the Tarshish 
of the east, it may be curious that both 
should be compre'sa: ded in one empire now—one 
of those combinations that Solomon could not have 
foreseen when his ship occupied three years in 
going to aud returning from the eastern Tarshish 
to the port held by the Jews on the Red Sea. The 
time must have been passed in clearing Arabia, 
crossing the Persian Gulf, and running up the 
western coast of Hidostan ; yet it appears strange 
that the vessels passed along the Hindoo land 
without finding there those articles which they 
required, except for the circumstance that Ceylon 
was known even then as a convenient entrepot 
betwen the extreme east and the west. Com- 
mentators have applied the name Tarshish in the 
Old Testament tv Hindostan, forming the coasts 
east of the Persian Gulf, and this is probably the 
correct interpretation. 

The existing cities and towns of Ceylon 
possess a circumscribed interest when contrasted 
with the ruined cities, their idols, monuments, 
palaces, and temples, only discovered recently by 
Europeans, and entombed for a long period in a 
covering of jungle, and forest trees. Their houses 
have perished, but the monuments and temples re- 
main to certify the industry of a great population, 
the enaerprise and skill of their leaders. They were 
more fortunate than the Pharaohs in some districts 
of their island, for instead of having to build pyra- 
mids, they found rocks scattered here and there, 
which, as they do in India, they moulded to their 
own purposes ; for occasionally they required a forti- 
fication, sometimes a temple, and in other instances 
« palace. Rocks answered for all their objcets, and 
they cut them into the form and shape they desired 
them to assume. In other positions they had not 





the rough material in this form, and then they built 
with the perseverance of an Egyptian. . The follow- 
ing passage describes the most remarkable of these 
buildings discovered hitherto. 


Beyond the Thuparama stands the Sanka-ramaya, a dagoba 
of the third century, which is still in tolerable preservation 
and further to the north is the Jayta-wanarama, erected by 
Maha-Sen, A.D. 330. It still rises to the height of two 
handred and forty-nine feet, and is clothed to the sammit 
with trees of ths largest size. 

The solid mass of masonry in this vast mount is pro- 
digious. Its diameter is three handred and sixty feet, and 
its present height (inclading the pedestal and spire) two 
hundred and forty-nine feet ; so that the contents of the 
semicircular dome of brickwork and the platform of stone, 
seven hundred and twenty feet square and fifteen feet high 
exceed twenty millions of cubical feet. 


Even with the facilities which modern invention supplies 
or econom isinglabour, the building df such a mass would 
at present occupy five hundred bricklayers from six to seven 
years, and would involve an expenditure of at least a million 
sterling, The materials are sufficient to raise eight thousand 
houses, each with twenty feet frontage, and these would form 
uicte atevet s halfa mile in length. They would construct 
» town the size of Ipswich or Coventry ; they would line an 
ordinary railway tunnel twenty miles long, or form a walk, 
one foot in thickness and ten feet in height, reaching from 
London to Edingbargh. 

Sach are the dagobas of Anarajapoora, stractares whose 
stupendous dimensions, and the waste and misapplication of 
labour lavished on them, are hardly outdone even in the in- 
stance of the pyramids of Ezypt. In the infancy of art, 
the origin of these “ high places’’ may possibly have been 
the ambition to expand the earthen mound which covered the 
ashes of the dead into the dimensions of the eternal hills, 
the earliest altars for adoration and sacrifice. And in their 
present conditions, alike defiant of decay and triumphant over 
time, they are invested with singular interest as monuments 
of an age before the people of the East had learned to hollow 
caves in the rocks, or elevate temples on the solid earth, 

For miles round Anarajapoora the surface of the country 
is covered with remnants and fragments of the ancient city; 
in some places the soil is red with the dust of crumbling 
bricks; broken statues of bulls and elephants, stone sarco- 
phagi and pedestals, ornamented with grotesque human 
figures lie hidden in the jangle; but the most surprising of 
all is the multitade of colamns, “the world of hewn stone 
pillars,” which excited the astonishment of Knox when 
effecting his escape from captivity. 

The namber of wild animals in the surrounding district 
is quite extraordinary. Elephants are seen close to the 
ruins, buffaloes luxariate in the damp sedge, crocodiles 
abound in the tanks, herds of deer browse in the glades, 
bears and jackals skalk amongst fallen columns, and in- 
namerable birds, especially pea-fowls, jangle-cocks, ane paro- 
quets bieak the still solitade by their incessant calls. 


The erection of this enormous, and so far as can 
be ascertained, useless mass of masonry, is ascribed 
to a comparatively recent period, and infers the 
employment of a great body of workmen; but the 
city of which it formed part was one of monuments, 
and it is impossible now to estimate the quantity 
of unpaid or ill paid labour employed in their con- 
struction. 

Anarajapoora was a holy city. It had not the 
apparent dimensions of some of its rivals, and it is 
possible that as in other ancient and oriental cities it 
had not that population which weshould expect from 
its measurement; but it has a circumferance of many 
miles and must have contained a vast population; 
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but it was not nearly equal in magnitude to Polla- | until the living fled from eities of tombs, and the 


parrua which, eight centuries since, is said to have | 


stretched for thirty miles by a breadth of four 
miles along an artificial lake that, adding to the 
beauty of the country, fertilised the district, It 
was surrounded by a wall, and abounded with public 
schools aad temples, with, according to the author, 
hospitals and schools. One building, supposed to 


| 


| 
| 
| 


have been the king’s palace, would exhibit still a — 


remarkable degree of preservation, except for the 
strength of the fig tree roots, which, like wedges, 
have split open the walls ; their seed had germinated 
on the roof, and the roots descending towards the 
earth, have in this manner destroyed the palace. 
The material is brick covered by “ chunam,” 
erected in the form of a square, upon “a terrace 
of cut stone.” The material admitted cheap deco- 
ration, and it was abundantly supplied. The site 
of Pollanarrua has many other buildings of still 
greater magnitude, which indicate the wealth of 
its former inhabitants, or of those who ruled them ; 
for in the intervening spaces, along the broad street 
still traceable by the foundations of buildings, in 
common houses, a vast mass of human lives must 
have been passed, in all the mysterious suffering 





mantle of a gorgeous vegetation was cast over their 
deserted palaces and towers. 

The interest attached to their “ rise and fall” is 
enhanced by the mystery of its termiuation; and 
only the immense size of the fabrics now sup- 
porting great trees, or artificial mounds, raised in 
some cases to a height of two hundred feet, attests 
the tradition of the power and wealth of the 
Bhuddist builders. 

All the seperate features in the history of Cey- 
lon, its past greatness, its present “ dilapidation,” 
the beauty of its scenery, the capability of its soil, 
the magnificence of its mountains or their hidden 
riches, the profusion of its vegetation and of its 
animated life, its connexion with the ancient and 
classic or Scriptural nations, the races by whom it 
was peopled and who struggled for its ownership— 
every particular recorded in past history or sug- 
gested by its existing remains, in distinct chapters, 
are brought before the reader, with a union of 
careful research and a pleasing style seldom asso- 


ciated in a work that comprehends references not 
only to one department of science, but to all the 


that characterises the stories of these great, old, | 


oriental cities. 
America, the mounds that mark the graves of 
ancient capitals in Western Asia, or the broken 
pillars aud towering pyramids of acorner in Africa, 
are not more interesting or more mysterious tian 
the remains of these ancient cities of Ceylon, 
grouped in close proximity, and connected with 
the history of a people whose priests and rulers were 
powerful and rich when the reformation was dawn- 
ing over Germany, and Europe had commenced 
its struggles for civil and religions freedom. ‘The 
beautiful lakes bad broken their artificial bound- 
aries. Their waters once were the source of life 
to the multitudes who covered and tilled the land ; 
but spread over its surface, they became the seeds 
of death. The malaria from their dissipated 
strength, cast pestilence over these crowded towns, 


The ruins of the forgotten cities of | 





branches of science that have been connected with 
life in the East, or with the natural history of the 
tropics. 

The volumes are illustrated profusely ; and they 
have obtained a rapid popularity, unequalled by 
any work of the present or of recent years. This 
notice of their contents was commenced when they 
were in a third edition; and they have now passed 
into the fourth; yet, the subject is an island, 
placed on the Southern Seas, a few miles from the 
great empire of India, and containing one per 
cent. only of its population; a half way station 
between this country and the golden colonies; a 
subject of great intesest to the coffee planters and 
their customers ; but not one of tenporary and 
urgent interest ; and the history of the book is 
thus itself highly interesting. We have never had 
a more complete or a more pleasant record of the 
past and present state of any British possession. 
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AN OLD MAN’S LOVE. 


At even-time, an old man, thoughtfully, 

Gazed on the flitting phantoms of the fire; 

And lights and shadows o’er his furrowed face 
Iu quick succession passed. For him, the earth 
Gave up her dead; and memory brought forth 
The hidden treasures of her wondrous depths ; 
And griefs unfathomed oceans could not drown. 
Again there came to him the gentle child, 

With whom he gathered early violets, 

And unto whom, with all the earnestness 

Of childhood, many valued trifles gave. 
Again,—he heard sweet words of welcome, spoke 
By lips that often kissed him in his sleep, 





| 
| 


As sweetly as when o’er his infant face 

Her long black curls in sunny beauty hung. 
Again—he knelt beside a marbled face, 

And prayed as only grief by death can pray ; 
And lo! an angel with a dagger stood 
Before him, and he hid his face,—and took 
A simple locket from around his neck, 

And raised it to his lipsp—then Clara came 
And sat beside him, and around him twined 
Her soft white arms, and kissed his wrinkled brow, 
And gently said,—“ My father, I have seen 
A trouble pass across your hallowed face ; 
And I, who love you better than the world, 
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Would share it with you ;’—but the old man said, 

“‘My daughter, it were better not ;’’—and still 

She whispered, “tell me.’’ Then at length he 
spake :— 

“Ié is a simple gilded thing, and yet 

Has been preserved by me for thirty years. 

Wealth, that I had, has taken wings and flown; 

Love, that [ prized, was faithless, and is dead ; 

And you alone are left to me. For she 

Who gave it me”—then suddenly thete came 

A trembling o’er him, and the old man rose 

And clenched his hand, and stood as in his youth 

Erect, and brightly flashed his sunken eyes ; 

And all his face was terrible with rage ; 

And all his passions in their strength returned ; 

And in a moment all the agonies 


Of years swept o’er him, and his voice grew | 


strong :-— 
“She left me—from this very house she fled— 
Fled with a swindler from my poverty, 
And died a beggar’s death. I sometimes wish 
That I had killed him, as he passed me by 
With a derisive smile upon his lip.” 
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He paused, and more than once he stooped to kiss 


Her fairy face, all Apriled o’er with tears ; 

And looking on hef, he became again 

The kind old man, and said, “ My daughter, pray 
That you and [ may never think of her 

Bat in our love, for once she loved us both. 

Ah! girl, the love which in our youth we give 


| May slumber, but can never, never die. 


Though in the first great torrent of our grief 
Scorn and each passion which can stain the heart 
May banish every memory of love, 
In after life we welcome back again 
The echo of the whisper that was dear. 
Again, as in the olden time, we walk 
In pleasant paths ; and trifles such as this 
Become our treasures—shiedding over us 
The holy influence which gives us back 
The good thoughts of our early days. Sweet child, 
Remember this when I am gone from you ; 
And be you happier than I—a home, 
A happy home, however small it be, 
Is better than a mansion full of sin.” 
WituaM JoHN ABRAM. 











Travels in Morocco. By the late James Ricuarp- 
son. London: Charles J. Skeet. 2 vols. 


PuBLic attention has lately been directed to the 
empire of Morocco, and formerly we knew little of 
the internal policy of that state; but this work 
publishes some interesting particulars. Mr. 
Richardson went to the court of Morocco by the 
desire of a Society of English gentlemen, charged 
with a negotiation to obtain a co-operation of the 
emperor with England in abolishing slavery. The 
proposal was of course highly distasteful. The 
Moors, and indeed even the Jewish and some 
Christian population of Morocco holding slavery to 
be not only commendable but praiseworthy. This 
narrative gives an account of the chief cities of 
Northern Africa, beginning with Tangiers :— 

The modern Tangiers is a small city of the province of 
Hasbat, picturesquely placed on the eastern slope of a hill, 
which terminates in the west with its port and bay, having 
some analogy to the site of Algiers. It has almost a square 
form, and its ramparts aré a wall, flanked here and there 
with towers. This place, likewise, is most advantageously 
situated, in the narrowest part of the straits of Gibraltar, at 
a few miles east of Cape Spartel, and thirty miles W.S.W. of 
Gibraltar, and has, therefore, been coveted by all the con- 
querors of North Africa, 


The importance of this place as commanding the | 


straits, must be seen at a glance, and Mr. 
Richardson gives some account of its previous 
history :— 

The Phoenicians, Romans, Goths, and Arabs successively 


effected its conquest ; and it was long a bone of eager con- 
tention between the Moors aod Portuguese. 
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1666 it came into the hands of the English, as a part of the 
dowry of Catherine, Queen of Churles 2nd; so whilst in our 
possession, it was a place of considerable strength, but on its 
evacuation in 1684 by order of the English government, who 
were disgusted by the expense of its occupation, and the 
bootless collisions with the natives, the fortifications were 
destroyed, and only the vestiges of them are now visiblé. 
Had the British government continued its occupation for 
half a century, and kept in check the Maroquine tribes, it is 
probable, that by this time, the greater part of Morocco 
would have been under British rule, when we might have 
founded a flourishing colony from which all North Africa, 
might have received the elements of civilisation. 


Eleven consuls from tle different European 
nations reside in Tangiers. ‘The Mahomedan 
mosque is the mest important object in the town. 
With regard to the other places of worship, the 
Roman Catholics have a convent with a church 
attached to it; the Jews own three or four synae 
gogues, which are, for the most part, private 
houses, used temporarily for the purpose ; but the 
Protestants have neither church nor chapel, the 
consul reading service to the Protestants within 
the consulate mansion. The bay of Tangiers affords 
ground for a splendid port, a few thousand pounds 
alone being necessary to convert it into one of the 
best in the Meditetranhean. The winds are strong, 
but safe anchorage can be found within a mile of 


the shore. The population is estimated at 10,000, 


including 2.500 Jews, who live intermixed with the 


Moors; 1,400 Negroes, 300 Berbers of Rif, and 
‘ about 100 Christians.” 
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In 147), | 
Alonzo, King of Portegal, took it from Moors, and if picture of the cbaractérs of the Moorish poten- 


Mr, Richardson does not give a very flattering 
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tates, who in his opinion were remarkable for their 
cupidity, gain being the ruling motive of each 
action, and the acquisition of money the one con- 
stant and exciting thought. The work contains 
many curious anecdotes ; the following is one :— 


A ship-load of sulphur was sent to the Emperor. The 
Moorish authorities declared it was very coarse and mixed 
with dirt. With great alacrity, the Neapolitan government 
sent another load of finer and better quality. This was de- 
livered, and the consul asked the Moorish fuactionaries to 
allow thé coarse sulphur to be conveyed back. These 
worthies replied, “Oh dear no, it is of no consequence, the 
Emperor says, he will keep the bad, and not offend his royal 
cousin, the King of Naples, by sending it back.” The 
Neapolitan government had no alternative but to submit, and 
thank the chief of the Shereffs for his extreme condescension 
in accepting two shiploads instead of one. 


The same meanness is apparent in everything, 
cupidity being a strong characteristic of the 
Moorish character. Referring to another writer 
(Mr. May), Mr. Richardson quotes from hin :— 


Covetous governors are continually succeeding one another, 
they are ever eager of enjoying the advantages of their po- 
sition; their thirst for plander is so much the more intense 
as they are not allowed time to satisfy it, so they prey on 
the people. The inhabitants of towns and of the country 
live in rags in miserable hovels. What raiment! what 
food! Mortality is dreadful, the children are invalids, and 
the women, especially in the country, are condemned to do 
the work of beasts of barden ; such is the picture of society. 


Morocco furnishes another example of the often 
repeated fact, that where woman is undervalued, 
a state becomes degenerate. -Women in Morocco 
are mere slaves, and the possession of a soul by 
the female sex is deemed apocryphal. 

One worthy coolly informed his wife that wo- 
men had no souls until they bore children. “If 
men have souls, so have women,’’ returned the 
lady, “for all men are born of women.” It is not 
told whether her argument convinced the gentle- 
man in question. 

We copy the following description of a military 
pastime of the Moors, resembling, we should ima- 
gine, a “ review ’’ in our own country :— 


One afternoon I went to see the Moorish cavalry “ playing 
at powder” (Lab Elbaroud), being 4 stirring and novel scene. 
A troop of these haughty cavaliers assembled with their 
chiefs almost daily on the playa or parade. Then they di- 
vided themselves into parties of twenty or thirty ; proceeding 
with their mancetivres, the cavaliers at first advance slowly 
in a single line, then canter, and then gallop, spurring on 
the horse to ite last gasp, meantime standiug up erect on 
their shovel-stirrups, and turning from one side to the other ; 
looking round with an air of defiance, they fire off their 
matchlocks, throw themselves into various dexterous atti- 
tudes, sometimes letting go the bridle. The pieces being 
discharged, the horses simultaneously stop. The most dif- 
ficult lesson a Barb learns is to halt suddenly in mid career 
of a full gallop, To discharge his matchlock standing on the 
surrups while the horse is in full gallop, is the great lesson 
ef perfection of the Maroquine soldiery. The cavaliers now 
wheel out of the way for the next file, returning, reloading, 
and taking their places to galop off the fire again. Crowds 
of people attend these equestrian exhibitions, of which they 
are passionately fond. They squat round the parade in 
treble or double rows, muffled up within their bournouses, 
in mute admiration. Occasionally women are present, but 

here, join in very few out-doot amistements. When 
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a whole troop of cavaliers are thus mand@uvering, galleping 
at the utmost stretch of the horses maseles, the men scream- 
ing and hallowing hah! hah! hah ! the dast and sand rising 
in clouds before the foaming fiery Barb, with the deafening 
noise and confasion of a simultaneous discharge of firelocks, 
the picture represents in vivid colours #hat might be Con- 
ceived of the wild Nubian cavalry of ancient Africa. 


These cavaliers we are further told are all of the 
Moorish race, or rather of the native races of 
Moroceo, being Moors, Arabs, Berbers. They 
are usually splendidly dressed, and have their 
horses gaily capatisoned ; splendid trappings being 
one of the extravagancies of Moroceo. The 
government of Morocco as every one knows is a 
despotism ; but we can hardly imagine the extent 
to which despotic power is carried. The following 
anecdote exemplifies it :— 

Some years ago, a number of troops rebelled against the 
Emperor. At the instance of the prime minister, Ben Dris, 
they were pardoned ; but instead of receiving gratefully this 
imperial merey, the troops broke oat afresh in rebellion, 
which, with great difficulty, was quelled by the Sultan, 

This, however, being accomplished, he called the prime 
minister before him, and thas addressed the amazed vizier :—~ 

“ Now Sir, receive four hundred bastinadoes for your 
pains, and pay me 30,000 ducats; you will then in future 


ttt Ys 


take care how you give me advice.!!! 


We should imagine Ben Dris would indeed be 
eareful ! 

The approach to the city of Morocco, the capital 
of the state, Mr. Riehardson describes as being 
extremely beautiful. The country is level, but 
scattered over with Argan forests, and dotted with 
wild date, palms, palmettos, and dwarf palms. At 
the back of moroceo is the great chain of the 
Atlas mountains. We might here give several 
amusing extracts of Mr. Richardsons entrance into 
the city ; and the various presentations which took 
place, but we pass on to information of more 
importance. 

With regard to the natural characteristics and 
habits of the Moors, he says :— 


The Moors were once, and still are a commercial people, 
Spain, the neighbour of Morocco, still feels the loss of the 
Moors. They were the really industrious classes settied in 
Spain. The merchants, the artists, the operatives, and agri- 
eulturists, unfortunately have left behind them few inheriting 
their babits of perseverance. Little, indeed, can be ex. 
pected in Spain, where the maxim is adopted, that 
“ Nobility may lie dormant in a servant, bat becomes extinct 
in a merchant.” Spain lost upwards of three millions of 
intelligent and industrious Moors, a shock she will sever 
recover. 


The great commereial depot of Morocco is 
Mogodor. Almost all the European traffic is car- 
ried on at this port. The stable exports are gum, 
and almonds. 

Mr. Richardson lets us into some strange secrets 
as to the “monopolies” in commerce, 
by the government of Moroceo. We give the 
substance of what he says. It must be rénem- 
bered that trade in Morocco is looked upon with 
esteem, and to be a successful merchant is con- 
sidered the highest honour. The Emperor, indeed, 
may be considered as the first trader in the land. 
“The monopolies are sold by auction at so much 
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per annum. On its own monopolies, government | but is peculiarly interesting at the present, when 


as a rule, exacts profits of cent. per cent. 

the monopolies we find “ leeches ;” this 
is sold for 50,000 dollars per annum. Wax, for 
3,000 dollars per annum; bark (?) for 16,000 
dollars per annum. 

The right of coining money in the name of the Emperor 
is sold for ten thousand dollars to each principal city. It 
is a dangerous privilege to be exercised ; for, should the alloy 
be not of a quality which pleased the Emperor or the par- 
ticular governor of the city, the unfortunate coiner is forth- 
with degraded, and his property confiscated. Indeed, the 


coiner sometimes pays for his negligence or dishonesty, with 
his head, 


There are several monopolies, such as millet, 
and other seeds; cattle, etc. The “ monopolies” 
do not interfere with the custom house dues. 
“ Leeches pay an export duty of 2s. 9d. the thou- 
sand,” and other exportations are similarly taxed. 

During the residence of the author in Morocco, 
the Jews were the wealthy portion of the inhabi- 
tants; probably their riches won for them, the 
persecution with which, both at that time and sub- 
sequently, they were visited. His description of 
their wedding feasts, is interesting. The splen- 
dour, and sumptuous display of jewels, which 
astonished him. 

The second volume of this work opens with a 
highly interesting account of the Jews of Morocco, 
a colony of whom, we learn, among other curious 
particulars, have a city beyond “the Atlas, where 
three or four thousand are living in perfect freedom, 
and caltsvating the soil which they have possessed 
since the time of Solomon.” This is the remark 
of Mr. Davidson ; the author hazards the suppo- 
sition that he refers to the Jews of the Oasis of 
Sahara. The following statements are singular, 
and open a wide field for speculation :— 


As to the peculiarities of the Atlas Jews, they are said 
not to have the Pentateach and the law in the same order 
as Jews generally. They are unacquainted with Ezra or 
Christ; they did not go to Babylon at the captivity, but 
were dispersed over Africa at that period. They are a 
species of Caraaites, or Jewish Protestants. Shadai 1s the 
name which they apply to the Sapreme Being when speaking 
of Him. Their written law begins by stating that the world 
was many thousand years old when the present race of men 
was formed, which, curiously enough, agrees with the re- 
searches of modern geology. The present race of men are 
the joint offspring of different and distinct human species ; 
the deluge is not mentioned by them ; God, it is said, ap- 
peared to Ishmael in a dream, and told him he mast separate 
from Isaac, and go to the desert, where he would make him a 
great nation: there would ever after be enmity between the 
two races, as at this day there is the greatest animosity 
between the Jews and Mahomedans. 


The second volume also contains a sketch of the 
** Maroquine dynasties ;” the “ Genealogy of the 
reigning dynasty of Morocco ;” ‘‘the geography, 
soil, and climate of the country ;’’ “the distinct 
varieties of the human race as found in Morocco ;” 
together with a description of the towns and cities 
on the Maroquine coasts, and much valuable and 
interesting information on various topics. 

This work would bave been valuable at any time, 





Morocco, with its miseries and misfortunes, is 
brought prominently before us in the daily papers. 





Revue Independante. London: W. Jeffs. 

A CLEVER article in the January number of this 
publication, which English politicians should read, 
entitles it to notice. The paper in question is on 
“Les Armements Maratimes de France.” The 
writer begins by stating that in 1854 the budget 
of the French navy amounted to 110,554,301 francs, 
or £4,422,172 sterling only ; while in 1859 it had 
increased to 140,548,531 frances, or £5,621,941 
sterling. This, with accumulations of one hundred 
millions, makes a total for the year 1859 of two 
hundred and forty millions of francs. He then 
inquires how this enormous sum has been speut, 
and he says that the French Government assigns 
the outlay to the Italian and Chinese expeditions ; 
but this assertion he doubts, and hazards the sup- 
position that the surplus has gone to fit out an 
armament, whose destination will be England. The 
writer may of course belong to the class of alarm- 
ists, but his article contains a great deal of sound 
sense, even if such should be the case. 

He condemns the policy of Cobden with regard 
to France, and says —“ It is doubtless a very good 
thing to preach ‘ peace’ to men, and auch maxims 
cannot be too widely disseminated ; but since Mr. 
Cobden has begun this style of elocution, we would 
remind him that he should address his homilies to 
the Emperor of the French! It is the Emperor 
whom he should counsel not to break the peace of 
Europe by preparations which can only be ac- 
counted for under the pre-supposition of wicked 
designs, which are concealed until the day shall 
arrive when they may safely be declared.” 

The next article is entitled, “Ce qu’est devenue 
L’alliance Anglo-Frangaise.’ The argument of 
this paper is, that the Anglo-French alliance, al- 
though not openly broken, yet no longer exists ; 
that the Emperor has renounced it per se, and that 
if he does not publicly say as much, he merely 
holds his tongue for the furtherance of his own 
projects. 

The writer discusses the Russian war ; its abrupt 
termination ; the advantageous terms to Russia on 
which peace was made; the subsequent overtures 
of France to Russia; the Italian question; the 
articles in the Moniteur, which he very justly ob- 
serves “mirrored the thought of its master’’ 
(montrérent oti en était la pensée du maitre) ; and 
from all these circumstances he draws the same 
deduction—the enmity of Napoleon to England. 
“ But,” says he, “ for the last twoor three months 
the Emperor has had recourse to soft words and 
tender caresses.” Then comes the motive—“ be- 
cause he needs England in the congress !”’ 

The next article is on the four merchants of 
Liverpool. It is written in the most perfect good 
temper. “ Their simplicity,’ says the writer, “ re- 
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minds me of acaricature which appeared some time 
since in Charivari. This caricature represented 
two persons, the one newly imported from the 
country, a ‘ brave bourgeois ;’ the other a Parisian 
‘Robert Macaire’ sort of person. The dialogue is 
as follows :— 

“The Countryman: Sir—they say that there 
are numbers of thieves in this beautiful capital. 

“Paris man: Yes, sir, a great many. 

“Countryman: But, sir, the police should také 
them up. 

“Paris man: Sir—by a recent order of the 

lice thieves are compelled to wear their tickets 
and their number on their breasts. 

‘* Countryman: Really! 

“The countryman was very short, while his 
companion chanced to be very tall; thus the little 
fellow was obliged to raise his head very much, 
that he might look into the face of his informant, 
and catch the words of wisdom which fell from the 
oracle’s lips. Whilst in this attitude it somehow 
or other happened that the countryman’s watch 
found its way into the Paris man’s pocket. Probably 
some moments after, when the good countryman 
wished to ascertain the time, he might have agreed 
in the urgent necessity fur the ingenious device 
commuuicated to him by his former companion !” 

“‘The citizens of Liverpool,” says the writer, 
“have committed no treasonable action by writing 
to a foreign sovereign, but they have certainly been 
wonderfully simple.” — 

There are several notices of books published in 
France, and either written or translated by French 
authors of little interest to the general English 
reader. 


The Marquis D’Hauterive ; or the Romance of a 
Poor Young Man. By Octave Fever. 
London : Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 1 vol. 

We opened this book with considerable repug- 

nance to the title. ‘The romance of a poor young 

man !’ the very idea was an absurdity! What 
romance, or fine sentiment, or fine feeling can be 
associated with poverty? The world says “nay’’ 
to such a notion. and treats “ poverty” with most 
superb contempt. ane 
Then as to “ poor young men,” why every person 
knows them to be at a discount! “Who cares 
about “poor young men!” Country parsons with 
£40 per annum, or younger sons with nothing at 
all! What can there be interesting in such 
persons?’ But “rich young men”—aye, there is 

a difference! Rich young men have so many at- 

tractions, are so very agreeable—to mothers, with 

half a dozen portionless and marriageable daughters ! 
So we just gave a supercilious look at our 
“poor young man” with a big name, and were 
going to pass him bye, when something about bim 
pleased us. He was’nt so bad as he ought to have 
been in consideration of his ‘poverty; he seemed 
to have something in him after all; we didn’t care 
to leave him; he managed to entertain us; he was 
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a pleasant person withall, and moreover a very 
worthy and sensible man. We found good maxims 
in his mouth, and as good maxims are worth re- 
peating, we will give one or two proving the style 
of our “‘ poor young man.” He is addressing a 
young girl, who has uttered an illiberal sentiment, 
and says :—“‘ If the loss of faith in goodness, if 
doubt and deadness of soul, are the bitterest fruits 
of a long life’s experience, nothing in the world 
deserves more compassion than a heart that is 
withered by mistrust before it has lived.” That 
is a good thought and well expressed. Farther 
on in the volume, arguing asa man of the world, 
he says :— 


I have always thought that, in our modern society, honour 
is at the top of the whole hierarchy of duties. It supplies 
the place now-a-days, of so many half obliterated virtues in 
men’s consciences, so many half dead beliefs ; it plays in the 
present condition of society, so much the part of a guardian 
deity, that it will never enter my mind to weaken its rights, 
to discuss its decrees, or to lower its obligations. Honour, 
in its indefinite character is something superior to the law 
and morality; we do not reason it out—we feel it, If we 
no longer acknowledge the obligations of the cross, let us 
acknowledge the obligations of honour. 


That is mere worldly wisdom of course, but still 
it is wisdom. 

We may remark en passant, that this “ poor 
young man,” is not a countryman of our own, but 
a Frenchman in an English coat. No doubt he 
would look better in the garb of his country, but 
still he makes a very fair appearance in ours. He 
has, moreover, appeared in the columns of a penny 
paper, the property of his introducer, and, he is 
none the worse for that. ‘Poverty gives us 
strange bed-fellows,” and a “ Poor Young Man’’ 
must be content with humble company. 

We don’t tell his story for him, but it is a very 
interesting tale, and very prettily told. Even 
anxious, and matrimonially intent mothers will find 
the “ Poor Young Man” worthy of their attention, 
and we are sure they will like him well enough 
when they have admitted him to the companion- 
ship of their home circle. 





The Princess. By Autrrep Tenyysoy, 1 Vol., 


Illustrated. London: Edward Moxon. 


Tus is a new and very beautiful edition of an old 
poem. It is splendidly got up on paper almost 
like cardboard ; and with several admirable illus- 
trations engraved on wood by Dalziel, Green, 
Thomas, and FE. Williams, from drawings by 
Maclise. There is one conspicuous fault, however, 
in these pictures which strikes us as marring the 
effect. The figures in the background are too 
much shaded ; contrasted with the bright light of 
the foreground they look like Ethiopians, and there 
is no possible reason why they should do so, There 
are several very pretty canzonets interspersed 
through this volume. Doubtless they are known 
to some of our readers and are unknown to others, 
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One struck us, until we came to the concluding line, 
Blow, bugle, blow ; set the wild echoes flying. 
This reminded us so forcibly of Honourable Ar- 
tillery Companies, and Volunteer Rifle Corps, that 
all poetic ideas were put to flight, and we turned 
over the page with a sigh, until we lit on the fol- 
lowing couplet, pleasing by its simplicity :— 
“ Home they brought her warrior dead ; 
She nor swoon’d nor utter’d cry: 
All her maidens, watching, said, 
* She mast weep, or she will die.’ 
Then they praised him soft and low, 
Called him worthy to be loved, 
Truest friead and noblest foe; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 
Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stept, 
Took the face-cloth from the face, 
Yet she neither moved nor wept. 


Rose, a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee ; 
Like summer tempest came her tears, 
Sweet, my child, I live for thee.” 
The poem being old needs no comment. 
volume is a beautiful drawing-room book. 


The 


The Household of Sir Thomas More. By the 

Author of “ Mary Powell.” Fourth Edition, 

1 vol., pp. 235. London: Arther Hall, Virtue, 

and Co. 

Tuts being a fourth edition indicates its popularity. 
It is a record of the events, during a number of 
years, in the household at Chelsea, of an eminent 
and honest English lawyer, iu the days of Henry 
VIII. England had never a purer or more up- 
right judge than its ex-chancellor, who was be- 
headed for his persistence in believing that there is 
a jurisdiction in ecclesiastical affairs wherewith 
the State should not intermeddle ; and refusing, at 
a period when oaths were lightly broken, to accept 
one which he might not keep. The work pro- 
fesses to be a diary by his daughter, Margaret 
Roper, including periods before and after her mar- 
riage. The style of the period, and of a lady in 
the position and under the trials of Sir Thomas 
More’s favourite daughter, are preserved well. 
The extract beneath refers to Sir Thomas More’s 
return to private life :— 

He hath resigned the great seal! And none of us knew 
of his having done soe, nor e’en of his meditating it, till 
after morning prayers to-day, when, instead of one of his 
gentlemen stepping up to my mother in her pew, with the 
words, ‘Madam, my lord is gone,” he cometh up to her 
himself, with asmile on ’s face, and saith, low bowing as he 
spake, “ Madam, my lord is gone.” She takes it for one of 
the manie jests, whereof she misses the point; and, ’tis not 
till we are out of church, in the open air, that she fully 
comprehends my Lord Chancellor is indeede gone, and she 
hath only her Sir Thomas More. A barst of tears was no 
more than was to be lookt for from poor mother; and, in 

alle felt aggreived and mortifyde enough; but 
twas a short sorrow, for father declared that he hid cast 

. Osea off his back into the bottomless pit, and 

antics that we were soone as merry as 
in our lives, 


This is a pleasant and profitable book to its 
readers, 
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The Shipping Interest: or W. 8, Lindsay answered 

by George Seymour. Sewed, pp, 60. 

Tus pamphlet professes to answer Mr, Lindsay's 
statements e at a meeting in the London 
Tavern. Mr. Seymour is of the firm of Seymour, 
Peacock, and Co., and he knows all that Mr, 
Lindsay could tell him of the shipping trade; but 
he differs from that gentleman on the means neces- 
sary for its restoration to prosperity. The pam- 
phlet is extremely severe on one or two points, but 
we suppose that is all deserved and quite right, 
Mr. Seymour is an ayowed free trader, and he 
holds the enforcement of the reciprocity clanses 
essential to the advancement of free trade, and the 
prosperity of our shipping. We copy one passage, 
and recommend all who are interested in the 
question, and have read Mr. Lindsay’s opinions, to 
study next under Mr. Seymour. 

Ships are therefore not only unlike property in railways, 
bat they are unlike property of every other kind. The 
shopkeeper, before commencing business, enters into a de- 
tailed calculation as to receipts and profits, and so does the 
manufactarer; and success as a shopkeeper or as a manufac- 
turer is not accident. People become shopkeepers and manu- 
facturers with a margin wide enough to cover everything ; 
and a two per cent, tax at any time would certainly not lead 
to a general shopkeeping and manufacturing winding-up. 
Bat with ships it is quite otherwise. No general rule can 
be laid down, and a tax of two per cent. may be unfelt by 
some shipowners while it would distress others. In the 
best and in the worst of times one ship may be doing well, 
and leaving something, and another ship, under no apparent 
disadvantage, may be sinking money. Yet, Mr. Lindsay, 
practical man as he has so often boasted himself to be, 
stands forward and affirms that if the two per cent. burdens 
were removed from British shipping, British shipowners 
would have no further reason to complain. 

Bat this inherent uncertainty is not the oaly point of 
difference between shipping and-railways, and other interests, 
Railways may employ whom they please, and how they 
please; and those employed on railways are always under 
supervision. How is it with sbips? Parliament says they 
must take ships into their own hands, and do with them as 
seems best calculated to observe the public good. We do 
not care who drives railway engines, although railway 
engine drivers have the lives of hundreds in their hands; 
and we do not care whether shopkeepers employ male or 
female labour. ‘These are mere questions for employers aod 
employed—but “ships are ships, aad leather is her,” 
and we shall take care who has to do withthem. Itisa 
matter of public policy that the officers of merchant ships 
should be men of education— men in all respects qualified to 
enter the Queen’s service when occasion shall require ; does 
that entail hardship upon the British shipowners? It ex- 
cludes many men from the eommand of their own ships, and 
such exclusion forms a material point of difference between 
ships and railways. 


Terne, p. 52, London, Partridge and Co.,— is part 
1, of vol. 1, and of 12 parts, designed to illustrate 
Ireland with notes of peoples and places, by ea 
amusing and clever writer. We regret that the 
province of Ireland he has commenced in, Munster, is 
that of which we know nothing personally, but the 
stories seem probable, and the engraving of the 
cathedral and rock of Cashel js we hope quite 
correct, because Cashel must in that ease hare 
high attractions, and deserve the attention of 
travellers. 
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POLITICAL NARRATIVE. 


Jawvany ler.———On the evening of this day the 
two cathedrals —St. Paul’s and Westminster in London 
—were opened free for public worship, along with 
Exeter Hal! and St. James’ Hall, and three theatres ; 
and they were all crowded, on a cheeriess cold night, 
by congregations in the aggregate equal to twenty 
thousand persons, without producing any apparent re- 
daction in the attendance at the ordinary chapels and 
churches. 

In Paris the Emperor received the congratulations 
ofthe diplomatic corps, conveyed in brief and common- 
place terms by the Pope’s Nuncio, and replied that he 
respected all existing rights, and hoped for the long 
aalesanee of peace. 

2ND. Intelligence from the United States says 
that the House of Representatives cannot select a 
speaker. The Republican party have a majority, but 
not the requisite of two-thirds. 

This is the first day of business in the year, and it 
may not be uninteresting hereafter to remember that 
Consols sold for 95 to 95 and three-eights, and the 
minimum rate of discount at the Bank of England was 
three per cent. The French Emperor’s pacific assur- 
ances yesterday to the diplomatic corps in Paris were 
worth little, because they are not fully believed—more, 
at least, than his statement that he had always re- 
spected existing rights. 

The first corn market of the year was dull, and the 
prices of grain of all descriptions fell 1s. to 2s. per 
quarter, with the exception of wheat, which averages 
43s. to 44s. 

There are reports of irregular conflicts towards the 
close of the year between the Moors and the Spaniards, 
with varied results.. Cholera attacks seventy to eighty 
men per day in the Spanish camp. 

3np.———-Money borrowed for national purposes in 
Europe, and the British colonies and possessions, dur- 
ing the past year, is reckoned up to eighty-four millions, 
and the British exchequer is relieved from a payment 
in annuities of £1,599,500. The reduction, at thirty 
year’s purchase, is equivalent to a capital of fifty 
millions wiped out. 

The relations between Britain and France have im- 
proved recently, and those between France and Rome 
are said to be worse. An angry correspondence be- 
tween the Emperor and the Pope is mentioned. Austria 
declines to make an armed intervention in behalf of 
the Italian Dukes, and France refuses to restore the 
Legations to Rome by force; while the Emperor of 
France counsels the Pope not to shed blood for the re- 
covery of his territories. 

4TH. A number oficdignation meetings against 
the people of the Legations for not being contented with 
the government of the Pope have been held in Ireland. 
The Emperor of the French and the Sardinian King are 
the persons chiefly denounced for the encouragement of 
these proceedings. 

The British ship Accrington with a large number of 
soldiers’ wives and children for Calcutta, put into Per- 
nambuco on the 4th ult., and sixty-five deaths were re- 


pees during her y & geher is said from the use of 
iseased or poisoned , and bad sanitary arrange- 
ments. 

The Spaniards propose the great addition to their army 

of, it is stated, 70,000 men ; and 6000 casualities since 
the commencement of their hostilities with the Moors 
are reported. 
_ ora. A Congress of Powers, will now 
it is said, be held, but Britain, Prussis, and Russia 
concurring, France will annex Nice and Savoy; and 
Piedmont will annex all Central Italy, and thus end all 
the difficulties, except those conc Rome. 

News from India is that Sir Jung Bahadoor has ejected 
the rebels from Nepaul. Several bands have been 














crushed on the borders of Oude. Two of the Oude 
leaders and two thousand men have been made prisoners 
The Begum has escaped, although her paramour is one 
of the prisoners. 

6TH. A change of Ministry occurred yesterday 
at Paris. The Foreign Secretary, t Walewski, has 
resigned, and M. Thouvenel, the present ambassador at 
Constantinople, has been appointed in his place. M, 
Thouvenel is no friend of the British alliance, but the 
great supporter of M. Lesseps’ poereses canal through 
the desert of Suez, which would never be made, but 
would form a pretext for French intervention in pt. 

A great reform meeting was held at Birmingham, 
this afternoon. Mr. Bright, their member, ap to 
have resigned his idea of a rating bill, and a to 
the Ministerial scheme. 

The statue of the late Sir Charles Napier was un- 
covered to-day in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 

7TH.———Count Walewski is said to have resigned 
because the Emperor of the French contemplates a 
policy towards the Pope of which the late Minister dis- 
approves; and his resignation has ruffled the temper 
of the Pope and the College of Cardinals. The Roman 
Government recruit their forces and obtain money by 
subscription from Roman Catholic countries. The 
Spaniards move forward from Cueta to Tetuan, a 
Moorish town of some importance on the coast. An 
insurrectionary spirit is apparent in Venetia. 

Oru. Another arrival from America bri 
the President’s Message, in which he states that the 
San Juan difficulty must be settled by a negociation, 
and is complimentary on the forbearance of the British 
admiral on the station when General Harney landed 
those forces of the United States on the island, whom 
General Scott hae withdrawn. President Buchanan 
renews the expression of his opinion that the States 
should buy Cuba. 

The remains of the late Baron Macaulay were in- 
terred to-day in Westminster Abbey, following next 
among public characters on Robert Stephenson. A 
large number of literary and political men attended 
testify their regard for the memory of England's great 
essayist and historian. Baron Macaulay was the grand- 
son of a minister of a Scotch parish, and for some 
time, at different periods, he represented Edinburgh in 
the Commons; but he was not partial to the country— 
indeed, if statements in his history might not be con- 
sidered blunders, we should suppose him to have been 
strongly prejudiced against it. 

lita. The military organisation of the country 
continues to be pursued with activity. The number of 
rifle volunteers must now be close on one hundred 
thousand. A set of rules were issued to-day for the 
purpose of connecting with the military service soldiers 
who might obtain discharges after a short period 
with their regiments. Austria declines now to join a 

In that determination other Powers unite. 
27H. From Rome it is written that the 
army will only be raised from 18,000 to 20,000 men, 


according to t with other powers. 

By the Bombay mail it ts otated’ that the Nepaulese 
campaign is over, and that all the rebels ¢ the ex- 
Begum of Oude had surrendered. Nana is dead. 
A letter of the French Emperor to the Pope is 
lished, in which he advises the Pope to renounce 
provinces—the which for fifty years have 
been a source of trouble to the Holy See. The Pope 
refuses ‘o accept this cuonsel, and 
rhiet entitied,“The Pope and the ws 
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portant alterations in the commercial laws of France ; | 


and an opinion in favour of a commercial treaty is 
prevalent. 
12TH. ———Cabinet Councils have recently been 
frequent. One was held to-day, but is supposed to have 
had reference to the approaching meeting of Parlia- 
ment. The execution of the Suez Canal is supposed 
still to place a difficulty between England and —_, 
and to prevent the renewal of the entente cordiale. Re- 
rts of insurrectionary organisations in Hungary, 
me, and Venetia reach us. Russia, it is said, will 
again assist Austria in suppressing the Hungarians. 
13TH. Lord Cowley, the British Ambassador 
at Paris, has visited London with the purpose of re- 
newing negotiations for a boca A treaty, and 
common action in the case of Italy. The evil reports 
of Hungary continue; of course some people deem 
them good. The mail from China reports active pre- 
parations among the Chinese authorities to resist ag- 
gression. In India one shilling per 80lbs. has been 
added to the salt tax, of which the natives complained 
before as being too onerous. The bullion and coin in 
the Bank of England on the evening of the 1lth, 
amounted to £16,224,129, and the reserved notes to 
£8,170,740. Well informed persons say that they 





will become less by and bye. A curious case has been! 


brought into an Isle of Wight Court. Two officers. 0 
a mercantile ship, the barque Anna of New York, were 
charged with the murder of six coloured seamen on 
board the Anna while at sea. The magistrates decided 
that the crime was committed out of their jurisdiction, 
and they would not detain the men except on the ap- 
plication of the American Consul. 

l4ru. The French are going round the globe, 
forming new settlements. In addition to New Caledonia, 
which our Government gave them—to a spot of Abys- 
sinia which they have purchased—to a part of Cochin 
China which they desire to seize—they have taken part 
of Madagascar. The Russians are said to have an 
army of 80,000 men en route to Amoor and China. 
The Canadian Government wanted a loan of £2,800,000 
at 5 per cent. in the London Markets. Tenders of 
£22,000,000 to £23,000,000 have been made to them. 

1 6TH.— The Spaniards state that they have 
gained another victory over the Moors, but they do not 
mention the date. Now they report that they command 
the valley of the Tetuan. The weekly mail from 
America mentions a great meetingof Roman Catholics 
at New Orleans to sympathise with the Pope. Odd it 
must be if Republicans who have no monarch oppose 
the attempt of the people of the Legations only to 
change their Sovereign. More losses at sea are re- 
ported. The most serious is that of the Flora Temple 
on areef, The ship had 850 Chinese coolies on board, 
all of whom are lost. Had the Flora Temple boats for 
850 passengers? And why were these men shipped 
against their will, which must have been the case, as 
they had mutinied on the previous day ? 

17TH. Farther news from America is, that the 
city of Rio Grande was captured by Cortinas and 500 
Mexicans, but was re-taken by the Texas rangers sub- 











sequently. A telegraph from Turin intimates the | 
resignation of the Ministry, and the returu of Count | 
| from the throne is a fair resume of foreign politics, 


Cavour to power. The event will increase the excite- 
ment in Italy. 

18th. The French commercial reforms are to 
consist of the substitution for prohibitive duties of pro- 
tective duties. The latter will range from 25 to 30 
per cent., and come into operation in July, 1861. In 
return we are to abolish the duty on silk, and reduce 
the duty on wine. It seems as if Mr. Cobden, who 
acted for us, has not managed well. The report is re- 
newed that Austria and Russia have again entered into 
the bonds of good fellowship. 

19TH. The Atrato brought in the West Indian 
mail yesterday, with no very important intelligence. 
The French Government have decided on the adoption 
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of measures against the members of the society of St. 
Vincent de Paul. This is a Jesuit society. The 
Spaniards yesterday, from Madrid, reported more 
fighting with the Moors, and the gain to the Spaniards, 
There is the common batch of reports from Italy— 
perhaps a little aggravated. 

20.—The commercial treaty with France is almost 
the only topic of conversation. It is almost concluded, 
and consists only in the provisions already stated. Some 
surprise has been expressed that our Government should 
adopt, and Mr. Cobden be concerned in, negociating a 
reciprocity treaty. 

2lst.———Some fighting seems still to be going 
forward among the Burda hills, near Bombay, with the 
Waghiers, who are not supposed to be connected in the 
old rebellion. Lord Clyde, on the 2nd of December, 
addressed the 9th Regiment Native Bombay Army, and 
through them thanked all the Bombay army for loyalty 
and good conduct in the late revolt. The Governor. 
General has made a tour of the north-western provinces 
delivering rewards—some of them munificent—to the 
loyal chiefs and princes, first among whom is Scindiah. 
A fire occurred in his camp on the 17th December, 
aud he was burned out, but no greater loss occurred— 
not even in property—than the tents of the Governor. 
General. 

The change in the Sardinian Ministry is complete, 
and the cause of much joy over all Italy. The annexa. 
tion ot Nice and Savoy to France is again revived as 
the Emperor’s conditions for assenting to the union of 
Central Italy with Piedmont. A severe storm on the 
southern coast of Spain had cast thirty vessels on the 
shore. They were engaged as transports for the army 
in Morocco. 

23RD. The death of the Right Hon M. T. 
Baines occurred this afternoon. He was one of the 
sons of Mr. Baines, who established the Leeds Mercury, 
and for a long period represented that town. Mr. M. 
T. Baines was a member of the Cabinet, and at his 
death he also represented Leeds. The deceased gentle- 
man was in the legal profession, but he has been long 
connected with politics, and has occupied several im- 
portant positions in public life. He was in his fifty. 
ninth year. 

On Saturday morning Captain Harrison, of the Great 
Eastern steamship, was drowned while passing from 
his house at Ryde to the docks of Southampton in one 
of the ship’s boats. Great sympathy is expressed for 
the family of Captain Harrison, who was known to 
many from his connectinn with the great ship; but 
there seems to be some fatality attached to that vessel. 
All its matters go wrong. 

Count Cavour has decided to re- assemble the Parlia- 
ment of Piedmont immediately. American papers 
record a terrible calamity at Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
by the fall of the Pemberton mille, in which 700 persons 
were employed and 200 were injured, of which 65 were 
dead in the ruins or in the fire which subsequently 
consumed them. 

24TH. Last night and this morning were 
stormy in London, but towards afternoon the day im- 
proved, and a great number of persons assembled for 
the Queen’s progress to open Parliament. The h 








longer than usual ; with particular references to defen- 
sive preparations, and the rifle Volunteers, with a 
promise of a reform bill in a dry paragraph, and is on 
the whole a better speech than usual. The attendance 
of members in both Houses was very good, and although 
no amendment was offered to the address, long speeches 
were delivered. A change of Ministry has occurred 
at Naples—perhaps it can scarcely be for the worse. 
25TH. The treaty of commerce between Britain 
and France was signed yesterday, although that is not 
stated inthe Queen’s Speech. The Spaniards 
the landing of considerable quantities of siege artillery 
in Morocco. 









